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THE LIBRARY 


lite discussion in Zhe Nation, reprinte th 
issue, involves an interesting and important 
question for all libraries. For many years the 
Boston Public Library has been foremust in its 
liberal treatment of non-resident scholars, and for 
that liberality has won the gratitude and good 


words of that class. Of American libraries it was 
one of the first to recognize that such works as a 
specialist asked the loan of, if fairly used, would be 
limited to such books as hadno popular and current 


ler proper restrictions that 


demand, and that un 
class of books might be safely sent to a distance 
without militating against the value of the library 
to Boston, to which of course its first 
due. In accordance with this principle books 


have been sent to many parts of the country, and 





an idea has become common that it was one of 


the few libraries in the United States to which 
the scholar could successfully apply for aid. The 
library profession can easily understand what suct 
a reputation led t Requests innumerable for 
the loan not merely of books of little or no cur- 
rent interest, but for works of constant circula- 


tion and consultation. Demands for whole classes 
were even made, and for books which could still 


be obtained of the publishers. In one case it was 





found that a smaller library was utilizing tt 


shelves of the Boston Public Libraryas an adjunct 
to its own, drawing from it books to circulated 
among its own readers. The custom, too *. 


came general! for the loan of books by the various 


officials of the | 


brary, without the required action 
of the Board of Trustees, which the rules of the 
library had always demanded, re ing in much 
irregularity and some loss. The order was there 


fore given to rigidly enforce the long-established 


rule that required a special vote of the trustees 
and from that enforcement has sprung the present 
controversy. 

ACCORDING to the statement of the trustees n 
change of policy is intended by the library. The 


same privileges are to be accorded to students 
and scholars now as have been accorded in the 
past. But this distant circulation, always discre- 
tionary, is to be limited to genuine cases of 
scholars asking for books wh'ch are truly in 


uccessible tothem, There probably would have 
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INDEXING. 


By 


is list of references, ar- 


AN 


ranged usually in alphabetical order, to subjects, 


index a table or 
names, and the like occurring in a book or other 
matter, 

Indexes are useful in all cases in which there is 
considerable search 
finding of which would, without an index, be dif- 
ficult —in all cases in which a means of ready ref- 
erence is desirable. Thus, indexes may be neces- 
sary for books, for archives and records, files of 
papers and documents, as in offices; professional 
and literary men frequently keep indexes of items 
of information, articles as they appear in peri- 
such indexes being called index- 
Library cata- 


et 
or comm yn plac e-books. 


odicals, 
rerums 
logues are extensive indexes; and the principles 
of ordinary indexing apply to the composition of 
such works as dictionaries and cyclopedias 
Indexes are not needed for such works as nov- 
and 


els poems, where reference to particular 


topics is never made; nor in cases where the 
arrangement is such as to be of itself a guide to 
all the matters included. 

The importance of good indexes is apparent 
and The work 


involved in preparing indexes is repaid a hun- 


can scarcely be overestimated. 
dredfold in the facilities and saving of time after- 
ward afforded by their use. A book without an 
index is like a locked chest without the key; each 
may contain valuable treasures, but neither can 
be gotten into. The sense of insecurity and un- 
certainty which the student feels in the use of an 
index on which he cannot rely is something very 
annoying. Nothing impairs the usefulness of a 
book like the lack of a proper index; and nothing 
enhances its value so much as being provided 
with one. 

There are few if any branches of clerical work 
that require higher intellectual faculties for their 
satisfactory and successful performance than gen- 
eral indexing. To index a branch of knowledge 
satisfactorily requires a considerable knowledge 
of it, of its classifications, of its synonyms, of its 
species and genera. General qualities required 
are good taste, good judgment, and a habit of 
of liberal and comprehensive 

all, called the 


conciseness and 
thought. Above 
‘index sense” is required — that is, the ability to 
feel instinctively, at the first glance, what and 
how subjects should be indexed in all their ramifi- 


what may be 


cations: the sense that is in touch with searchers 


for particular subjects the | 


j aside 


|. BEN NICHOLS, 


and appreciates just how subjects will be looked 
for and how to arrange so that they can most 
readily be found. Experience is the only schoo! 
in which these qualifications can be gained. 

It is remarkable, in view of the manifest use- 
fulness of good indexes, how many books there 
are unprovided with them; and how many more 
are provided with indexes of an inferior kind 
which are inaccurate, insufficient, and unreliable. 
The trouble is not that the importance of reliable 
indexes is not generally appreciated, but that the 
work of indexing is left to inexperienced and un- 
hands. 
that areally good index cannot be made except by 


scientific It is not generally recognized 
persons with special skill and special experience; 
that indexing is an art in itself, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect satisfactory results from 
untrained hands. Not even authors are qualified 
to index their own work, unless they happen to 
possess familiarity with the principles and prac- 
tice of indexing. None but the author, it is true, 
has such an intimate knowledge of the subject — 
and such knowledge is essential in indexing; but 
if he lack those special qualifications which are 
requisite in work of this kind, he cannot be de- 
pended on to make a good index. 

A book 


edition contains in the index the item 


in its ninth 
‘* Hell on 
earth ;” on the page referred to is an account of 


now on the market and 


persons kept in a constant state of anxiety and 
terror, the expression quoted being used to indi- 
in a forcible the 
Among other curiosities in the same index are 
‘* Maxim,” *‘ Quotations at 
‘* Something to ayoid.” 


cate way mental condition. 
the following items 
beginning of chapters,” 
More absurdly useless entries it would be difficult 
to make; articles and prepositions and conjunc- 
tions might as well be indexed; and yet similar 
instances of faulty indexing could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The Gbject of this paper is to formulate and 
present the guiding principles of indexing and 
their practical application in the preparation of 
the different kinds of indexes. The subject has 
been well and thoroughly treated from the stand- 
point of library cataloguers (see, especially, Cut- 
ter’s Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue), and 
methods presented applicable especially to that 
kind of work. But with reference to the actual 
practical details of subject-indexing in general, 
the literature of the subject is 


from this 
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scant, inaccessible and unsatisfactory (excepting 
however, Wheatley’s entertaining and instructive 
“* What is an Index ?"’), The general indexer has 
comparatively little use for author and title en- 
try, which are the all important factors in library 


cataloguing, but must base his work pre-emi- 





-ct-entry. The methods here 





nently upon sut 





detailed rest upon that basis, are presented from 
the standpoint and with a view to the needs of 
the general indexer, and are designed not only as 
an elementary exposition of the principles and 
practice of indexing for the use of those little 


versed in the art, but also as a guide or rule of 


practice in some of the cases which present diffi- 
culty to persons more experienced in the work 
By sudject is meant any event, place, person 
fact, relation, topic, or anything which may 
an object of thought and may become an object 
of search. Corresponding to each subject in the 


text or matter indexed is an ¢n! in the index 


expressive of the subject and ir 





aling the 


place where it can be fou Sometimes, for the 





sake of completeness and compactness, and to 


avoid unnecessary duplication of entries, instead 
of making a number of entries under a certain 
heading, a cross-reference is made from it to at 


other heading where al! the entries are made 


The word or words in an entry indicating the 
subject and determining the alphabetical position 
the expression for which the searcher looks, is 
called the Azading. Numerous entries relating 
to the same subject may be grouped under one 
heading, expressing the subject in the briefest 
and most general way ; the term in this sense, 
applied to the designation of a subject at the 
head of a group of entries and fixing the alpha- 


betical place of the group, has a somewhat spe 





ialized meaning, as in blank-book indexes. To 
ndex under a certain word” means that that 
word is put first in the entry and becomes the 
heading. 
luthor-entry is entry under an author's name 
of works or articles written by him 


Jitle-eniry is entry of a work or article under 


its title. 


Subject-eniry is entry of a subject under the 
word or expression which is the best designation 
of the subject, irrespective of any title actually 
used. 

By searching is meant the consultation and use 
of an index after it is completed, 

rhe main principles and rules of indexing are | 
presented in a more or less categorical way in 
the following sections. The methods presented 
are not merely arbitrary and dogmatic, but, like 
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all the best methods of human arts, are base 


upon the best and most general and appr« 


practice and the results of experience. 


ticular cases it may be necessary to at 


arbitrary rule, simply for the sake of having a 


lefinite method to follow ; but whether 
t: ! 





tLicUlar®r f ile S tne est c 11d € or 
r not is hardly a matter of so grea f 
as that there should be a rule to go by 


system and uniformity may be secure 








not at all supposed that problems thi 
can be solved by mere set of rule 
rules can be presented applicable to a 
without exceptions and modifications 
they could or should always be followed « 
idly lere rules in themselves alone 


accomplish much; it is when they are 


with experience and practical good 


a i 
quence 
o tha 
It 
{ arise 
r that 
cases 
r that 
rig 
cannot 
applic 
gmert 


that they produce useful results. The best out 


come from such a set of rules is the development 


of the general principles underlying the whole 


system which, once fixed in the mind and proy 


erly applied in doubtful cases, will secure rational 
and satisfactory results. The principles and 
rules here presented afford, it is believed, a prac 
tical and rationa asis for indexing, and wi 
meet many of the ses and difficulties arising 
in actual practice. 

1. In preparing an index it shoul e con 
stantly borne in mind what and how use of it is 
to be made when completed rhe mere prepa 


ration of an index isatemporary affair ; but when 


completed it is permanent and to be permanent- 


r 
/ 


y used, An indexer should not consider the 


trouble and work to which he is put; he 


should 


endeavor to secure, with the means at hand, the 


greatest saving of labor and time « the part of 
the large number who are to use his index The 
value of an index is proportionate to it eful- 
nes t ts Capacity fil the purpose for 
vhich it was prepare I ndexer can secure 
tl grealest possibie y constr tion and 
arrangement only by putting himself in the place 
f all kinds of prospective searchers and user 
und indexing according Valuable indications 
and hints may also be gained from actual exper 
ence, as where, in the keeping of a current in- 
le the needs of searchers are shown by the 
character of the tual calls made upon it 

2. In each case a wel!-considered and well-de- 


fined plan of indexing must be determined upon 


This i 


; 


in advance and followed throughout. 


necessary to secure completeness and 


¢ 


nsist 


ency, to avoid misleading searchers, and to keey 


the size of the index within proper limits. 
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length of an index depends upon the minuteness 


and detail to which the subjects are indexed, and 


upon the fulness of the entries. It is necessary 
in advance to fix a degree of minuteness and de- 
tail to which the work shall be carried, and to set- 


tle the style of the entries. 

3. Consistency and uniformity are very desi- 
rable throughout an index. Consistency, besides 
being necessarily a part of a well-ordered sys- 
tem, tends to prevent mistakes; in an index 
which lacks uniformity of composition, a searcher, 
finding one arrangement in one case and not the 
same arrangement in another similar case, may 
thereby be erroneously led to suppose that the 
index contains nothing on the latter subject. 

4. It is, however, quite impossible always to 
follow rigidly any plan or system. The judg- 


ment of the indexer will be constantly exercised 


in the discrimination between and settlement of 
fine points. A certain amount of latitude and 
elasticity must always be admissible, and much 
must be left to the good sense of the indexer. 


Moreover, a system need not be slavishly fol- 
all its ramifications to a useless de- 
The 


is to enable full 


lowed out in 


ly sake of the system. 


f ar 


jects; whatever does not 


gree, simy for the 


great end and aim index 


and easy finding of sut 


ute to its purposes is useless and should 


ontril 
be eliminated 


5. Index every subject, everything relating to 


every subject, every time it occurs, to the ful- 


ness contemplated by the plan followed 


The omission of any entry which should have 


been made or could have been reasonably ex 


| a searcher or cause 


rhe 


discovery of the omission of a single entry is suf- 


pected, may seriously mislea 


a loss of time in finding what is wanted. 


ficient to cast suspicion upon the reliability of a 
whole index. 


6. Index each subject under as many headings 


as may be necessary to make reference easy and 


complete, using cross-references where they are 


in order. Great judgment should be exercised 


to determine the full and true bearings of every 
subiect. 
Thus, index an item relating to “‘ freight traffic 


j "un- 


of railroads in New York and Pennsylvania 
» . 7 . . | 

der Freight, New York, Pennsylvania, Railroads, 

etc. 


In 


might be indexed under headings, with cross-ref- 


a very full index ‘‘ suspended animation” 


erences, as follows, the full entries being sup- | 
posed to be made under the heading Suspended 
animation 
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Animation, suspended. See Suspended ani- 
mation. 
Biology. See a/so Suspended animation. 
Dormant vitality. See Suspended animation. 
Hibernation. See also Suspended animation. 
Life. See a/so Suspended animation. 
Suspended animation. 
Vitality. See also Suspended animation. 
As many entries, not one merely, should be 
made as will present the subject in all its phases. 
The 


which searchers would reasonably look to find 


index should contain every heading under 


the various subjects, or without which the refer- 
ences would be incomplete and the finding of 
some subjects difficult or impossible, including 
even incorrect and unusual designations when apt 
Usually the more vague a sub- 
the 


to be looked for. 


ject is, and the more indefinite names ap- 
plied to it, the greater the number of headings 
under which it will be necessary to index it, and 
vice versa. 

7. While full indexing is necessary, yet econo- 
my of labor, time, and space should be sought, 
where possible without impairing the index, by 
omitting useless matter and avoiding unnecessary 
The 


indexer should be practical, and omit entries and 


work and unnecessary duplication of work. 


headings which will never be looked for and feat- 
ures that will never be used. 

8. As a subject is newly encountered the in- 
lexer should first carefully determine just what 
the exact subject is, and then how best to express 
it ; 


under which search 


select the headings and entries—all those 


likely to be made —that 


Whenever the same 
the 


If there are several synonymous head- 


is 
best express the meaning. 
subject occurs afterward enter under same 
headings. 
ings equally eligible, select one of them for entry, 
and make cross-references from the others to it. 
, 


The language of the text, and least of all of titles 
(except in title-entry), need not be followed, and 
should never be slavishly followed, in the word- 
ing of the headings and entries ; these should ex- 


press in the most exact (fine shades of meaning 
being considered), the plainest and briefest way 
possible the actual subject; the entries should 
be reduced to their simplest form, and, if possible, 
to a single word. 

Thus, an article treating of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery but entitled ‘*‘ The Degradation of a State,” 
should be, for subject-entry, indexed under head- 
ings as follows, irrespective of the title, which in 
this case has no significance in itself 

Lotteries, in Louisiana. 
Louisiana, lotteries in. 
Louisiana Lottery. 
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cific entry) rather than under the name of a class | of the need for class entry ; while in a work t 
which includes it (class-entry) ; but in many cases | taining but little ng partic ar lines ASs-entry 
cross-references or full entries should also be | increases in importa Likewise, the factors 
made under the class, so that the entries under | in a case may re re prefer e and prominence 
the class will show at a glance all that the inde to be given to certain classe {s ects, 
contains relating to the class, I} , in a geographi work places we 
Thus, index under have preference and especial atts n index 
Chloroform, ng; in general scientific works, the subject 
Cocaine, ‘Geology of New York n tl former w 
Ether e espe ally exe der New \ x the 
Methy! bichloride, 
ter, under Geology But entry shot c 
with genera! entry or cross-reference under Anes- | ma er both. if essary 
indicate all (including new or uncom- Also, in a rk solely uy New ‘ 
articles which the searcher wishes t ndex w hardly contain the heading New 
it whose name he does not know or cannot | York. but all the atters treated we be 
that the index contains « hat sub- | dexed er th respe e names: while a 
work treating of it Stat nm part s ect 
to avoid using hea s under which | relating to it w rather be c i r the 
there will be a large number of entries, unless | class-heading New York 
such headings are indispensabl« uch masses of 13. The entries should always be : ently 
entries are tiresome to look through iefinite and comprehensive t er the subject 
quently of little or no real utility. exactly id at the same time they should be 
under the specialized, salient headings. brief, con t. and sententious as possible A 
10. When a subject is indexed in several en- | < iperfluit Wel «} i be a ded, style 
tries, each entry should contain only matter per- | puage condensed, everything ed that can be 
taining to itself or its own heading, and sh ] jispensed with, while at the ime time revit 
not contain matter pertaining to some other en- / chould not be carried t h an extent as to ir 
tries but not at all to itself. This principle ap- pair intelligibilty and comprehensiveness 
plies to subject-entry, but not to title-entry. Each entry and each reference should show 
hus, an Railroads in New | with sufficient « xplicitness just what is referred 
York and f ould be indexed as | to, so that each may be distinct from all others 
follows i mass o! references gr ped in an omn iS 
New York, railroads i fashion er a heading without any other means 
Pennsylvania, railroads in of differentiating them than the laborious task 
not looking up all the f es referred to in the text 
New York and Pennsylvania, railr sis r matter indexed te Where 
Pennsylvania and New York, railroads it 
however, a subject, especially the me of a per 
11. Headings identical in form but different in | son, is trequently mentione an i ental and 
meaning (homonyms) should, with the entries unimportant way, refer es theret in the in 
under each, stand separate. Explanatory phrases | dex may be groupe i er the s 
may be added in parentheses or otherwise to | heading Alluded t 
distinguish them The fulness and lengtl ntries \ epend 
Thus, entries under the heading Instrument, | upon the plan followed and the amount of matter 
meaning a writing or document, sh J stand ndexed Entries ¢ tructed more or less on an 
grouped by themselves, separate and distinct | encyclopedic style will natura e ful sually 


from entries under the same word used to signify | the more voluminous the matter indexed and the 
a mechanical implement. greater the number of entries on the same sub 


12. The character of the matter indexed, the | jects, the greater will be the fulness and length 





qualifications of persons likely to consult it, and { entries required, in order to make the exact 
the class of headings apt to be looked for, must listinctions tween the items Entries relating 
be taken into consideration ; and these elements | to vague and indefinite subjects are usually diffi 
should largely determine the nature of the index ilt to express with the brevity and conciseness: 


In a work treating a branch of knowledge of | possible when the subjects are more specific ar 





limited extent and with great detail, specific en- have definite names, 
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14. Abbreviations are admissible in an index 
to a greater extent than elsewhere ; but they 
should be used sparingly and cautiously, and not 
to such a degree as to be a constant puzzle and 
nuisance to searchers. Only an urgent necessity 
for economy of space, time, or expense should 
justify the profuse use of abbreviations the mean- 
ing of which is not easily apparent. The use of 
a long and complicated list of abbreviations, many 
obscure and ambiguous, brings sorrow and dis- 
may to the uninitiated searcher, and he is put in 
danger of error and forced to spend valuable time 
unravelling the mystery of mutilated words, ei- 
ther by ingenious guessing or by tedious and 
constant search for a table explaining them, 
which, alas, often cannot be found. Any 
table of abbreviations, etc., used should be acces- 
sible, with, if possible,a note on each page refer- 


too 


ring to it. 


15. The necessities of alphabetical arrangement | 


frequently require the language of an entry to be 


expressed out of its natural order, so as to bring | 


some word first not naturally first. The words 


should be so transposed and arranged and the 


language so altered, if necessary, that the entry | 


may be as smooth as possible and not amdiguous 


or dt ficult te understand. 


When words intimately connected in the con- 


struction must be separated, as an adjective from 
its noun, a forename and titles from the surname 


of a person, they should be kept as near together 
as possible, the balance of the entry being trans- | 


posed to the last. 
Thus, 
Revolution, American, decisive battles of, 
Smith, Capt. John, travels of, 
not 
Revolution, decisive battles of American. 
Smith, travels of Capt. John. 


When there are no reasons to the contrary, the 
entry as it would stand in its natural order may 


be divided into two parts just before the word to 


be brought first, and the first part transposed 
bodily after the second. 

Thus, arrange ‘‘ Construction of railroads in 
United States ”’ 


Railroads in United States, construction of. 


16, 
should be in ‘‘ hanging indentation ;" that is, the 
first line of each should begin flush with the left 
side of the page or column and each succeeding 
line should be indented. 

17. When there are several entries relating to 
and indexed under the same subject, a very satis- 
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factory arrangement is to put them under one 
heading, the briefest and most general designa- 
| tion of the subject, placed at the beginning of the 
group of entries pertaining to it. The heading 
is placed flush with the left margin of the page 
orcolumn. The entries following the headings 
| are indented ; if economy of space is necessary 
the entries may be set solid; but it presents a 
better appearance and is not so fatiguing to ex- 
amine to have each entry to begin a new line (in- 
| dented), leaving a whole line also for the head- 
ing. In addition to indentation, it is well in large 
indexes to put the entries in a smaller and less 


prominent print or handwriting than the head- 
ings, for the purpose of emphasizing the distinc- 
tion between them. This method of arrangement 
is about the only one practicable in blank-book 
indexes; it has little application to card in- 
dexes ; and it is mostly in printed indexes that 
there is great latitude in the methods of arrang- 
ing groups of entries on the same subjects. 
These points are illustrated by the following 


Adulteration 
ROMs in co ccesecivnnes 7 
es 6 ete ee ar 163 
| 0 ee rea 
Ce Os cuscccccscusccescee $8 
GE BOR cs oc ccee ccscesecscses 199 
en 
er Gacastséacees ; 75 
ee 


Set solid the above would appear thus : 


} Adulteration: Laws against, 7; of beer, 
163; of butter, 17; of coffee, 35; of 
honey, 199; of milk, 118; of oils, 75; of 
wine, 150. 


The heading should be repeated at the top of 
each new column or page, followed by (con- 
tinued). 

The heading should not be repeated in any of 
the entries under it if it is possible to omit it. 

To secure this result the entries should be so 
worded as to smoothly suggest the subject with- 
| out directly mentioning it; but when this cannot 

be done, and it is necessary to repeat the heading 

in the entry, the heading should generally be 
| omitted and in its place there should be inserted 
| instead a dash, a comma (except at the begin- 
ning), or the initial letter or letters of the head- 
| ing ; sometimes, especially before a colon, semi- 
colon, or period, the sense is sufficiently plain if 
no point at all is used to indicate the omission of 
| the heading. Asa last resort, when any of the 
| above methods would be unbearably awkward, 

the heading may be repeated in full. 
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Thus, 
Canals : 
rraffic on, in Canada. 
or Traffic on—in Canada. 
or Traffic on C. in Canada 
or lraffic on Canadian. 
or Canadian, traffic on, 


ek 

A method different from that just outlined is 
frequently practised, as follows: Whena num- | 
ber of consecutive entries begin with the same 
word (unless it be the same personal name be- 
longing to different individuals), that word is 
omitted in all after the first and a dash or simple 
indentation used instead. This plan may at times 
be the best ; but it is apt to confuse searchers ; and 
the multiplication of dashes sometimes practised, 
however clear they may be to the indexer, is 
often obscure to others. It is believed that the 
use of headings as detailed above is more definite, 
more compact, neater, less confusing, and has 
the incidental desirable feature of throwing the 
items together, as it were, into classes. Blank- 
book indexes are quite necessarily made up en- 
tirely of entries grouped under headings. 

18. Where the class of indexing may render it 
desirable, as in an index to a periodical, the 
name of the author may be inserted in the entry 
after the subject ; in an index extending overa 
series of years, the date also ; and, in general, so 
many of the features of library cataloguing as 
the case may justify may be introduced. 

19. Title-entry is made to enable an article or 
book to be found when its title is known. It is 
applicable only to indexes of periodicals, society 
transactions, and the like, where there are various 
articles by different authors —to work partaking 
of the nature of library cataloguing; and the 
special principles of the latter art should be ap 
plied in these cases. 

As the title must be known to be looked for, it 
need be indexed but once as a title. All un- 
necessary words and surplusage should be omit- 
ted from titles, care being taken to leave them 
distinctive ; explanatory or supplementary ad- 
ditions may be inserted, in brackets, in the body 
of atitle given as such ; and the words should, 
with the exceptions indicated below, be preserved 
in their natural order. Index under the first 
word of the title, omitting or transposing initial 
articles, serial numbers, undistinctive introduc- 
tory expressions (as Account of, Treatise on), 
etc.; biographical or critical titles may be in- 
dexed under the name of the person treated of. 

The name of the author, and such other infor- 


mation as may be necessary, should be included 
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in the entry. Cross-reference from important 


words in the title after the first is unnecessary, as 
the subject-entries complete the indexing. 

Such works as novels, poems, etc., should be 
indexed only under the first word of the title not 


an art le, even that first word be a forename 


no entry at all being needed for the surname, for 
the reason that the title must be and is almost 
universally known in full 


Examples 


Guy Mannering. Sir Walter Scott. Bos- 


ton, 159° I2mo 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. Henry 
Drummond. New York, 1890. 12mo, 


20. In author entry, under the name of the 
author should be entered the titles (treated as in- 
dicated in the previous section) of works or arti- 
cles by him, with an explanation added 
brackets if the title be not sufficiently definite. 
The imprint is added in library catalogues; such 


data as is necessary may de inserted. 


Thus, 
Balestier, Wolcott. Reffey. 
Stanton, Theodore. Phe Quorum in Euro 


pean Legislatures. 


Title and author entry, treated in the three 
foregoing sections, pertain especially to library 
work, and for further details along these lines 
reference should be made to treatises on cata 
loguing. 

21. Quoted statements may, if desirable, be 
indexed under the real author’s name, adding 
quoted). 

22. Difficulty at times arises in getting a satis- 
factory arrangement when a heading, represent 
ing a single indivisible fact or idea, can at its 
briefest be expressed only by several, two ot 
more words. The question is, when the subject 
or heading consists of several words, under which 
to enter it, how best to express it, and how t 
manage so as to index fully with the least amount 
of unnecessary work. 

Unless there is reason to the contrary (a: 
indicated below), always preserve the natural 
order and enter under the first word of the 
phrase-heading. 

Thus, 

Alimentary canal. 

District of Columbia 

Medical jurisprudence. 

United States of Colombia 


If any one word contains the most promi- 
nent or most specific part of the idea, or plays 


the most important part in the meaning, trans 


412 


pose so as to bring that word first and index 
under it. 
Thus, 
Ghent, treaty of. 
Justice, Department of. 
Potomac, Army of the. 


¢. If there are two or more words of equal or 
co-ordinate prominence and importance in the 
meaning, each presenting different aspects of the 


” 


one general idea, make similar entries in full (or 
similar cross-references) under each word. 
Thus, for “‘ War between United States and 


Mexico (1846-48),” make similar entries under 


Mexico, war with United States (1846 —- 45). 
United States, war with Mexico (1846 - 48). 


d. Some cases can be satisfactorily arranged by 
entering under a simple and suitable synonym, 
or under the name of a class containing the sub- 
ject, proper cross-references being made. 

Thus, “ War between United States and Mexi- 


co” might well be indexed under Mexican War 


(1846-48), with cross-references to that heading 
from Mexico and United States. 

e. Make sufficient cross-references to the one 
word or arrangement of a heading under which 
the entries are made from the other important 
words or arrangements, 

Thus 


‘ Political economy” w 


subjects like ‘*‘ Alimentary canal” or 
uld scarcely be looked 


words 


for under “ Canal” or ynomy,’’ and cross- 


reference from those would be useless. 


But if headings like ‘‘ Medical jurisprudence” or 


‘* United States of Colombia” are apt to be 
yked for under “ Jurisprudence” or “ Colom- 
bia.” cross-references should be made as follows: 


Colombia, United States of. See United States 


of Colombia. 
Jurisprudence, medical. See Me 
prudence, 


23. Foreign name of places, persons, etc. 
should generally be indexed under the correspond- 
ing English forms of the names (as Bavaria for 
Bayern, William for Wilhelm). 
rarely translated into or thought of 
English equivalents should, however, be retained 


Foreign names 
by their 


in their foreign form (as Giovanni, not John). 

24. Index names of capes, forts, lakes, moun- 
tains, etc., 
under the prefix Cape, Fort, etc.; but when the 


under the distinctive name and not 


prefix is properly a part of the name, especially 
in names of towns, index under it. Make cross- 


references in doubtful cases, 
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Thus, 


Kearny, Fort. 

May, Cape. 

Ontario, Lake. 

Terrebonne, Bayou. 

Washington, Mount. 
But, 

Cape May City. 

Fort Wayne. 

Gulf of Mexico (?). 

Lake of the Woods 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Rio Grande (?). 


25. Index ordinary names of persons under the 
surname, letting the personal title and forenames 
or initials follow immediately. 

Thus, 

Anthon, Charles, LL.D. 
Meade, Maj.-Gen. Geo. G. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. 
Thomas, Mrs. S. B. 


26. If known, enter under the real name of a 

person, making cross-references from pseudonyms 

Also 

between maiden and married names. 
Thus, 


or aliases. make needed cross-reference 


Clemens, Samuel (pseudonym Mark Twain). 
l'wain, Mark. See Clemens, Samuel. 

27. Index names of persons under the Christian 
name or forename when they are generally known 
by such names, as in the case of popes, saints, 
Make such 


cross-references from family names and names 


sovereigns, princes, ancients, etc. 


of countries and places as are necessary. 
Thus, 
Ibert Edward, Prince of Wales 
Pius LX., Pope. 
' 

Ihomas, Saint. 

Vergilius. 

Victoria, Queen of England 


28. Index noblemen under the titles, with 


cross-reference from family names; index bishops 
under their proper surnames. 
Thus, 
Dorset, Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of. 
Sackville, Charles, Sixth Earl of Dorset. 
See Dorset, Sixth Earl of. 
Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


29. Surnames preceded by prefixes such as A, 
De, La, Mac, St., Van, etc., if English or thor- 
oughly Anglicized, should be indexed under the 
prefixes, the prefixes being quite inseparable 
parts of the surnames. French names, if preceded 
by prefixes consisting of an article or word con- 


taining one, Des, Du, L’, La, Le, should be in- 
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dexed under that prefix; otherwise, the prefix 
should be transposed (Cutter). In other foreign 
languages prefixes (especially D', Da, De, Van, 
Von, etc.) not an inseparable part of the surname 
and not constantly used with it should be trans- 
posed. Cross-reference may be made, sparingly 


Thus, 


De Haven, Hon. J. J. 
Humboldt, Alexandre de. 
La Fontaine, Jean de. 
St. John, John P. 

Ten Eyck, Wm. S. 


30 


. The rule for indexing compound surnames 


of persons (such as Solis-Cohen) usually given is 
to index English names under the last part 
foreign names under the first part of the name. 


Frequent exceptions arise, as when the person is 


largely known under the part which by this rule 


would not be put first. Make sufficient cross- 
reference. 

31. If a forename is known in full, it shor 
generally be used in preference to a simple 


initial. 


Thus, Smith, Charles, rather than Smith, ¢ 
if the C. stands for Charles. 
32. Index firms under the first surname, mal 


ing cross-references from names of other persons 
included in the firm name. 


hus 


Humphreys, C. B., and Company 
Jones and Smith. 
Robinson, The Geo. B., Company. 


Smith, See |e th 


When two (or more) persons are associated for 


Tones and, nesand Smi 


a common object like authorship, not so 


mately as in acorporate firm, it is probably bet 
] 


to make full entry, rather than cross-reference 
under each. Both names should be included in 
each heading, and arranged thus 

Kipling, Rudyard, and Wolcott Balestier 


33. The author of official publications or re- 


ports — branches of government, societies, con- 


ventior s, committees, corporations, etc. — is the 
particular body promulgating them, under the 
name of which author-entry should be made. 
Cross-references or full entry should be made 


under the names of individual writers where they 
are important contributors to such publications. 

34. Where branches, executive, legislative, or 
judicial (courts), of a government (national, State, 
county, or municipal) occur as subjects of head- 
ings, index under the name of the government 


country or place. 
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Minnesota, Supreme Court « 
: Attorney-General of 
ature I 
Pa., mayor of 
inty, N. Y., sch nmis 
sioners of. 
Tennessee, militia of 
United States 
Army « 
Justice, Department of 
President of 
Exceptions to this rule may be made in g 
ernment work, in favor of that govern t only 
where there are large groups of entrie er 
offices and branches of it, by tering r y 
under the name of the « or bran j 
under the name of > governmer 
Cross-refer es st 1 be made wher 
sary, and pains be take ena 
to be easily found w n Ange r Ww 
exact designations may r lefinitely known 
to searchers 
Preference sh be give i try t ¢ 
name of an hee or bur vert epa ¢e 
of wl hit ma ea L 
Thus I e% incer 
United States B a a 
rather than under 
United States Int De ir M m 
of Educatior 
Officially it is frequently ficult to makea dis 
tinction betWeen a gi roment depart nt I 
office (as Department tice, Headquarter f 
the Army) and the official title of the officer 
charge (as Attorney-General, General co 
ing the Army); and the two terms are usua 
for indexing purposes practic y synonyr 
In suc h cases, aS a genera rule, enter ier e 
name of the department or office ar e cross 
reference to it from the title of f head 
on the principle that the office transce the 
officer. In the mn es where a S- 
tinction is necessary, it sh made 
In some cases, however, ther t name of 
the office, but only a ti of the « erin charge 
as Commissioner of Charities of the District of 
Columbia, President of the United States); the 
title should ir h cases rse be used as the 
heading 
Entry of officia utters er the per 
name of a sovereign or { i theer she 1 not 
be made, usually, except where (as in the case of 
army officers, members of legislative todies) 
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there is no particular official title or it is held in 

common by many persons. Cross-reference may 

be made, if necessary, from the personal name to 

the official title. 
Thus, 


Calhoun, Hon. John C., Secretary of 
See United States War Department. 


War. 


Purely personal matters relating to such public 


officers should, of course, be indexed under their 
personal names only. 

35. Index historical events and other matters 
pertaining to a country or place under the name 
of the country or place, except where the mat- 
ter concerning the locality in question comprises 
a large or the entire portion of the matter in- 
dexed. But ‘when a historical event or simi- 
lar subject has a particular name of its own by 
which it is generally known (as Declaration of 
Independence, Monroe doctrine, Dred Scott de- 
cision), entry may be made under it as the head- 
ing, with cross-reference from the name of the 


country. Events affecting more than ore coun- 


try (as wars, treaties) should be entered under 


each, 
36. Index business corporations under the 
legal corporate name, using the words in their 
natural order, and transposing an initial ‘‘the.”’ 
37. Index churches, local societies, institutions, 
newspapers, etc., under the name of the place 
where they are located, except such as have dis- 
tinctive names by which they are generally 
know. 
rhus, 
Augusta, Ga., high school. 
Chester County, Pa., Historical Association. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bank of Commerce. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Board of Trade. 
Portland, Oregon, Second Baptist Church of. 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Daily Journal. 
Washington, D. C., Columbia Athletic Club. 
When it is desired to bring all societies or in- 
stitutions of the same kind (as all the Young 
Men's Christian Associations, all libraries, ath- 
letic clubs, etc.) together, entry may be made as 
above with additional entry or cross-reference 
under the general designation. 
Index non-local or national societies and 


35- 


institutions, political parties, universities, etc., 


Thus, 

Advancement of Science, American Associa- 
tion for. See American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Cornell University. 

Democratic party (United States). 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University at. 
Cornell University. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of, See American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

United States, democratic party. See Demo- 
cratic party. 


See 


Index conventions under the name of the 
make full cross-refer- 


39- 
organization or the place ; 
ences, as indicated in the previous section, care 
being taken that all and any conventions of any 
organization can be readily found. 

Thus, 

Geographical Congress, Third International, 
at Venice, See International Geo- 
graphical Congress, Third. 

International Geographical Congress, Third, 
at Venice, 1883. 

Venice, Italy, Third International Geograph- 
ical Congress at, 1883. See International 
Geographical Congress, Third. 


1883. 


40. Index committees under the name of the 
body to which they belong. 

41. Index matters relating officially to officers 
of corporations, societies, or other bodies, under 
the name of the organization, cross-reference be- 
ing made, if necessary, from the personal name 
of the officer, 

Such matters as annual addresses by presidents 
of scientific and similar societies pertain, how- 
ever, rather to the individual than to the officer, 
and should be indexed accordingly. 

42. Petitions not emanating from an organi- 
zation as a whole should be indexed, for author- 


| entry, under the name of the place, or class, or 


under the official name of the body ; sometimes | 


under country. Make full cross-references, as 
from name of country, from the place to the 


name of a university, from headings indicating 


the objects and functions of a body to that where | 


entry is made, and such as will enable an organi- 
zation to be found by persons who may not know 


its exact name, 


body (whichever is most characteristic), to which 
the signers belong. The use of the name of the 
first signer for indexing purposes does not mean 
much, and has little real utility ; the important 
consideration in such cases is that common in- 
terest or concern of locality or business which 
impels men to unite in petitions and protests. 
43. Index names of vessels named after per- 
sons, in which the surname is used in full, under 
the surname ; in all other cases index the name 
in its natura! order, under the first word. 
Thus, 
Colonel Joe (steamer). 
Ellen R. (tugboat), 
Grant, Gen. U. S. (schooner). 
Mary Jane (lighter). 


44. In any case in which cross-references are 
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in order, if there are but one or 
h 


would be made, it is a question whether 


under any heading from wh 


not be advisable to make those entries in full 


der the heading instead of making the 
erence. 


cross-reference from a heading which 


but one or two entries under it ; and it would be 
a decided gain to the searcher. The difficulty is 
that at the time a cross-reference is made it is 
usually difficult to determine just how many en- 
tries would arise under the heading afterward ; in 
some cases, also, cross-reference only should ever 
be made, as from an incorrect to the correct des- 
ignation. 


45 
or all likely to be looked for) t 


Make cross-references from all 


der which entry is made. 
Thus, 


Drunkenness. 
South Sea. 


See Intoxication, 
See Pacific Ocean 
46. Make cross-references from incorrect, old 


foreign, or unusual designations or forms of 


to 


spelling, if apt to be looked under, tc 
ones where entry is made. 


the correct 


Thus, 
Cherubusco. See Churubusc 
Wien. See Vienna. 
47. Make cross-references from subjects to 


cognate or kindred subjects and to opposites, 
from genus to species, species to genus, etc. 
ill facilitate 
searching or where they are necessary to direct 
the searcher’s attention to matter relating to the 


In 


cases where such references will 


subject more or less indirectly. 


Thus, 
Architecture. See also Engineering 
Art. See also Esthetics. 
Engineering. See also Architecture 


Esthetics. 
Intemperance. 
Temperance. 


See also Art 
See also Temperance. 
also Intemperance 


Care should be taken not to ‘ 


See 
‘close uf ” head- 
ings improperly (see sections 48 and 50 

A general reference may be made froma head 
ing to its subdivisions without specifying all the 
particular items. 

48. Subjects which are cognate, but not sy- 
nonymous, should have full entries made under 
each with a reference (‘‘ See also”’) to the others 
simply to call attention totheir existence; that is, 
of co-ordinate subjects, none should be subordi 
nated to any other by ‘‘closing it up” by making 
such a cross-reference to the other as precludes 
entry in full under itself. Co-ordinate subjects 
should all have like treatment. 

49. Do not make a cross-reference fo a heading 
under which no entries are made, but 


from it. 
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a very few entries 
cross-references 
it would 
un- 
cross-ret- 
It is little saving tu the indexer to make 


would have 


synonyms 


» the heading un- 
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In 


when there are or are t 


Making cross-reierences, use the wor 


‘See’ » be no other en- 


tries under the hea h 
which case 
closed up”’) ; 
this 


nection should be 


from wh reteren 


ling 
+ 


made (in that heading is said to be 


when there are or may be 





entries under heading, use,‘‘ See also.” A 





careful dist made the u 
these two expressions. 
All should | 
} 


Dut not 


headings 


e t intlorm 


| 
nh smali nes 





exes 
or their first or leading we 


more pron 





na heavier nent 


writing than the body of the entri 


so used should be tasteful, and not be toc 


» greatly in contrast with the rest of the 


ter; italics are barely suitable for_this pi 


rpose 


small capitals may do very well; the best is a 


too bold. 
See 


heavy-face type if not 

rhe 
ences should 
If 
all in uniform Roman, these expressions should 


If 


* See and n cross 


reter- 





be in different type from the head 


ings. the headings and body of the entries are 


be italicized the headings are in heavier 


type, the ‘* See” and ‘* See also” may be in the 


same type as the body of the other entries; and 


in this latter case the heading following the “ See 


that to which reference is made) should also be 


in heavier or different type, though preferably 


less prominent than the main heading (that before 


the See The sentence 


beginning with ‘‘ See 
should not be put in parentheses. 
Ihe heading to which cross-reference is m 
should be arranged in the same order as where it 
occurs as the main heading 


Examples: 


Cwain, Mark. ce ( 
Twain, Mark. 
Twain, Mark. 


bett 


lemens, Samue 
See Clemens, Samuel, 
See Clemens, Samuel. 


er than the last 


Twain, Mark. 


tw 


See Cleme 


ie 
2. The places or mbers of pages, para- 
graphs, etc., referred to in the entries must be 
perfectly intelligible and accurate rhese refer- 
ences should be pointed enough so that the place 
can be found easilv with a ttle further hunting 
as possible; that is, refer not to long chapters, 


} 


which will require much hunting through to find 


the place wanted t rather to pages, etc., which 


are shorter 


In order that such references may be distinctly 


ntelligible, a plain explanation should appear on 


each page, so that it may be distinctly under- 
stood what the numbers refer to, whether to 
pages, sections, numbers of papers on file, etc. 


volumes, books or periodicals referred to should 
be indicated so plainly that mistakes cannot occur 
The importance of absolute correetness of ref- 
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erence is manifest. If a reference, for instance, 
is found to be incorrect, the searcher is put to the 
aggravating trouble of hunting up the correct 
An 


incorrect reference is little or no better than none 


place, if, indeed, he be able to find it at all. 
atall. Errors of this kind are apt to occur in re- 
vising editions of books, where the text is altered 
without corresponding changes being made in the 
index. It would seem to be superfluous to call 
attention to this point; yet the frequency of the 
occurrence of incorrectness of references justi- 
fies emphasizing the point that the utmost pains 
should be taken to insure absolute accuracy. 

53. If the references are numerical, if the index 
is short and arranged in wide columns or the full 
measure of the page, the numbers may be set on 
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As tothe mechanical or clerical methods of no- 
tion, construction, and arrangement of entries, 
indexes may be divided into three characteristic 
classes: (1) blank-book indexes, in which the entries 


| . : : : 
are inserted directly in books according to some 


the right-hand margin and connected with the | 


corresponding entries by leaders. 
and references are long, if the index is in narrow 
columns, and is in places solid, the references 
should be separated from the rest of the entries 
by commas only. 

See examples under section 17. 

54. 
ence should indicate the particular volume by Ro- 


If a work is in several volumes the refer- 


man numerals unless the number of volumes is 
too large 

A worl 
sible, have in each volume an index for the whole 
An 
in the last 


ld. if 


< in several volumes sh« 1, 





qs 


set and not one 


for the volume separately. 
index to the whole should at least be 
volume 


6. Im cases where there are distinct classes of 


If the entries | 


pos- | 


| which reference 


subjects in matter indexed separate indexes are | 


sometimes made for each class, such as an index 


of authors and one of subjects; or an index of 


drugs and one of diseases in works on therapeu- | 


tics. The multiplication of indexes in this way 


is not to be commended; it does not often, if 
ever, present any advantages, while it is alwaysa 
complication and liable to mislead. Consolidation 
into one comprehensive whole is the most desira- 
ble system. 

s7. Arrange the entries alphabetically, a ration- 


al system of alphabetical arrangement or ‘‘ alpha- 


beting ” being followed. 
Arrangement other than alphabetical, such as 
chronological or numerical, can, if desired, be 


readily provided for. 


! 
} 


rhe following hints for searching indexes may | 


be useful: First, look under the proper designa- 
tion of the subject in question, and then under its 
synonyms; second, look for headings that contain 
the subject; third, for headings which it contains; 


and last, look under cognate and related subjects, 


| 
! 
| 





convenient arrangement to facilitate reference; 
(2) card indexes, in which entries are made on sep- 
arate cards, which are then arranged alphabetical- 
ly and filled conveniently for examination; and (3) 
printed indexes and their like, containing a com- 
plete set of entries finally arranged and crystal- 
lized, to which no additions are to be made, such 
as the ordinary indexes printed with books. 
Only the first two varieties mentioned can be pre- 
pared at the outset; the third must be compiled 
from an index first drawn up in one of the other 
forms. 

The selection of any of these methods must 
be made by the indexer upon the requirements 
and circumstances of the case. ‘Current in- 
dexes”” — that is, indexes in which entries are be- 
ing continually ard indefinitely made from mat- 
of 
papers coming in an office, of articles in current 


ter constantly being received, as indexes 
periodicals, of books in a library, an index-rerum, 
Their 


comparative advantages and disadvantages are 


etc.— must be in one of the first two forms. 


given below. 

Blank-book indexes. — This class comprehends 
manuscript indexes in which the entries are made 
directly in books according to some plan by 
Such 


may be kept in a great variety of ways, only the 


is facilitated. indexes 
best of which will be presented here. 

In the best forms, the entries are made un- 
der headings inserted in alphabetical order, as 
nearly as is practicable, in books suitably ar- 
A blank-book to be 


properly arranged for this method of indexing 


ranged for the purpose. 


must be strong, of suitable size, and should be 
paged, and the space of which it is composed 
should be divided and allotted among the differ- 
of the 
first two, three, or more letters which it is ex- 


ent initial letters or such ‘* combinations” 
pected that the subjects to be indexed will begin 
with, as Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, et Ba, Be, Bi, BI, 
Bo, Br, Bu, By, etc. The space allotted the 
combinations must not be equal, but proportion- 
it will 
be required for the entries under them respect- 


ate to the space which is calculated 
ively. 

The initial which the 
combinations should be carried must depend 
upon the size of the book used. Thus it will 


usually suffice to divide up indexes of moderate 


number of letters to 
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size, consisting of not over, say, 400 pages, 


among two-letter combinations; in indexes of 


larger size the more important three-letter com- 
binations should be duly introduced ; while books 
exceeding, say, 1200 pages must be divided uf 


th ] 


combinations of and initial 


It 
and specifi 


among ree more 


letters. is extremely desirable that a distinct 


combination, different f other 


adjacent combinations, should be provided for 


every (Wo pages. 


Tags on the margins of the leaves to aid in 


finding the combinations are a great convenience, 
and are in fact almost indispensable. 

The best books that can be obtained for inde 
ing are manufactured and admirably arranged for 
their purpose by dealers* in this class of sup- 

ie 


plies ; indexes for special purposes are al 
Ma 


to order by these firms. ny of the 


factured index-books contain numerous sp 


f 


devices for convenience and uti 


structed with great strength, and are neatly ar- 
ranged according to the best principle 
[he book for the purpose being prepared, the 


headings expressive of the subjects are entered 
the 
in prominent handwriting in the space allot- 


thus, 


as they are encountered in of index- 


course 
ing, 
ted to their respective initial combinations ; 
Digestion would be inserted in the space allotted 
' 


for words beginning with Di. All entries relat- 








ing to each subject must then, as they arise, be 
inserted under the proper heading. Sufficient 
space must be left after each heading to allow for 
all the future entries which it is calculated wi 
be made under it; if the same space left in this 
way become filled, the subject is transferred to 
another place where there is room, reference be- 
Ing made irom eac h piace the other. 

Effort should be made to arrange all the head- 
ws inserted under each combination as near] 
Iphabetically as possible. Todo this will require 

much judgment on the part of the indexer, an 
with the best of calculation slight, | not seri- 
us, deviations from the strict alphabetical order 


will be inevitable. Thus, inentering the heading 
Digestion, space must be left before and after it 
for other headines beginning with Di whic 

alphabetically precede or follow the word Diges 


tion. Of course no headings must be entered 


under other initial combinations than their own 


except where absolutely required by necessity 


when proper references should be made; thus 
all words beginning with Di must be entered 
under Di, not under Do, etc. But if the space 
allotted a combination should become entirely 
filled, further headings must be entered else- 

* Such as the Burr Index Company, Hartford, Connecti 


eu, 
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where, a he place always being 


made in ler the correct combina 


ler Di be all filled 


ith Di 


the 


if the 


headings beginning w 


thus, space 


f un 


ther must be in- 


serted elsewhere, reference to page or place 


being made in the margin under Di. 


Ihe supposititious page from an index of med- 


cal articles [printed at the end of this article 
nm page 4! is given as an illustration of the 
mett s and points above indicated As fur- 
ther items under any of the subjects given below 
might be met with, similar entries would be 


ided ir 


1 the 


Indexes of this kind 


proper p 





work, such as public files of papers, 
articles in mag nes, etc., and are quite satis- 
factory for such purposes 

The comparative advantages of a blank book 
index over acard index are that itcan be kept with 
ess labor than can a card index It is generally 
easier to use i mass of entries and h -adings on 
a page can be glanced over much more easily and 
rapidly than a responding number of car 
can be handled and read rhere is not the dan- 
ger of loss or misplacement that exists in a card 
ndex. Book indexes are less bulky and more 


easily disposed of than card indexes 
On the contrary, the comparative disadvan 
tages of the book index toth ard index are that 


t admit of the abso- 


of 


it is not so elastic ; it does n 


lute alphabetical arrangement, of the fulness 


entry, or of the elimination and destruction of 
unnecessary portions, which are important char 
icteristics of the card index. It cannot be s 


readily prepared for printing as the card index 


Current indexes have been made by entering 





the groups of entries and references under head- 
ngs indiscriminately stribute through the 
Ok thout regard t alphabeti« order An 
ilp! abelica riex to the variot eadings, at the 
beginning or end of the | k, enables the entries 
mn any subject to be four I plan is in all 
respects inferior to that abov letatled 
The antiquated el inde "needs mention 
nly for condemnat is being inconvenient 
ind abs ely inferior and unscientific 
Card index In car exes the entries are 
made on slips or cards, which are then arranged 
and filed alphabetically in a manner convenient 
for reference 
The cards should be a good quality of paper 


of sufficient weight or light cardboard. It is 
not well to use paper of too great weight, so as 
to reduce the bulk of the index to a minimum ; a 


paper weighing about 26 pounds to the ream is 


quite satisfactory and suitable for most purposes. 
1 The cards should be cut to some uniform size, 
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according to the circumstances. A size of about 
3 by 5 inches is commonly used, and is very suit- 
able where a single entry is made on each card ; 
where several entries are made on each card, or 
where the entries are long, a size about 3'4 by 8 
may be found very convenient. The 
work of making the entries on the cards may be 
facilitated in many cases by having them printed 
in blank. 

According to the plan followed, a single entry, 
or a number of entries pertaining to the same 
subject, may be made oneach card. If cards 3 
by 5 are used the entries may be written either 
lengthwise or crosswise the card ; if the 314 by 8 
size is used, the entries should be written cross- | 


inches 


wise only. 

The cards, after the entries are made on them, 
are arranged alphabetically, or are inserted in 
their proper places in the alphabetical file of 
cards, Ordinary ingenuity will readily suggest 
easy methods of arr: nging a large number of 
cards in alphabetical @rder. The cards may first 
be sorted in piles or in boxes divided into com- 
partments, according to initial letters ; then each | 
pile may be sorted according to the second let- 
ters; and so on until the whole is divided into 
parts small enough for ready arrangement. The 
cards are filed in boxes or cabinets, standing on 
their sides or ends so that the writing on them 
be horizontal. The boxes should be just 
wide enough to admit the cards easily, and should 
be so arranged that the cards can be readily 
handled and examined. Guide cards, sufficiently 


will 


stiff, and long enough to project slightly above 
the index cards, with the various initial letters and | 
combinations of words written or printed plainly 
on the projecting margins, should be inserted at | 
the proper intervals to indicate the location of the 
commencement of groups of cards whose head- 
ings begin with the corresponding letters or 


words. Special devices for convenience and se- 
curity of the cards, such as having holes in the 
cards through which a rod is run to hold them in 
their boxes or drawers secure from loss or mis- | 
placement, may be devised and, together with all 
supplies and furniture, are for sale by dealers.* 
This method of indexing is very useful ap- 
plied to current work, and is practically the only 
good method of preparing indexes to be printed. 
Some of the advantages and disadvantages as 
compared with blank-book indexes for current 
work have been already given. Card indexes 
are more laborious to prepare and search than 








* Such as the Library Bureau, Boston. 


| piled from card indexes first prepared. 


per, of convenient size. 


| comparing the two. 
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book indexes. There is a constant danger of loss 
or misplacement of cards, which must be guarded 
against by extreme care. The card index, how- 


| ever, admits of the strictest alphabetical arrange- 


ment and of any rearrangement, and entries 
can be made of any degree of fulness. Cards 
may, when found to be unnecessary, be removed 


and destroyed, so that useless portions can be 


| readily eliminated. 


Printed indexes. — This designation refers to in- 
dexes finally completed, arranged, and crystal- 
lized in the best permanent form, such as the 
printed indexes of books. Of course manuscript 
indexes, made similar to priated indexes, are pre- 
pared in the same way. Such indexes are com- 
The 
steps of the process, as of indexing a book, are as 
follows: 

1. Provide a sufficient number of slips of pa- 
As it intended 
to preserve them,it is not necessary that the 
paper be of as good quality as in the case ofa 
permanent card index. 

2. Go through the book carefully, from begin- 
ning to end, and make, as each subject is met, 


is not 


the proper entries, one on each slip. If, as is 
usually the case, the references are made to 
pages, this cannot be done, or at least the num- 
bers of the pages cannot be inserted, until the 
book, in the course of printing, is made up into 


pages. For convenience in verifying the work 


| the slips should be carefully kept in piles in the 


order in which they are made. 

3. When all the entries are made, verify the 
work by going over the book and slips again and 
See that the entries and 


references are correct, that everything in the 


' book is properly indexed, and that nothing is 
| omitted. 


4. When verified, arrange the slips alphabet- 
ically, and consolidate and revise the entries so 


| as to make the index a harmonious, uniform, 
| and commodious whole. 


5. To guard against loss or misplacement in 


| printing and proof-reading, number the slips (as 
| a future means of detecting loss of any, and thus 


of assurance against loss), or secure them by 
pasting them in proper order on sheets of paper. 
It is not necessary to transcribe them for the 
printer. It is not even necessary that the slips 
should be pasted on sheets; if numbered, they 
may be sent to the printer simply tied up or 
fastened in a bundle. 
The index is now ready to be printed. 
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f, Med. Jour., 1889, p. 76. 
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THE LOCAL COLLECTION IN THE WOBURN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By W. R. Currer, Librarian. 


Our local collection includes strictly three di- 
visions. First, a natural history collection, em- 
bracing geological specimens largely, and a col- 
lection of the local birds. This is said to have 
cost $10,000, is scientifically arranged in a room 
especially prepared for it, and is the gift of a 
citizen, Second, a so-called antique department, 
embracing furniture mainly, gathered from the 
houses of the citizens of the city, and from the 
towns round about. All these articles, as a rule, 
are gifts, or purchased by persons interested in 
the collection and given to the library. The de- 
partment is very popular, and the number of vis- 
itors is large. Any town or city with equal in- 
dustry can gather the same articles into a collec- 
tion as good orbetter. People brought up under 
the rule of the spinning-wheel, loom, and fireplace 
are of great aid in the formation of such a collec- 
tion, from their knowledge and experience in the 
use of the different articles. At Woburn we have 
a fireplace, a dresser, and corner cupboard as per- 
manent fixtures, all taken from an ancient house 
in the village ; we have a loom, spinning-wheels, 
and other paraphernalia sufficient to form what we 
call a ‘‘ New England Kitchen,” arranged in a 
room devoted to the purpose. Thearticleswhen 
gathered should be properly labelled. Thus is 
gathered a very instructive exhibition of the man- 
ner in which the early communities in New Eng- 
land lived, a mode which is not altogether out of 
date in some sections of our country. Z/ird/y, we 
have a large collection of local manuscripts, cov- 
ering a period of more than two centuries of our 
community’s existence. As this department was 
given to me to arrange and index, owing to my 
genealogical experience and presumed thorough 





| 





acquaintance with the early history of the town, | 


I did it; and as I had few models before me to 
work from, I presume that this subject is that on 
which I am especially expected to speak. I 
would say here that our natural history collection 
was arranged by an expert, and that the articles 
in the antique kitchen were labelled by the per- 
sons interested in collectingthem. But the work 
of collecting manuscripts was the effort of only 
one or two individuals. I do not mean by a 
manuscript collection the collecting of letters and 
papers to form an autograph collection — we have 
that, and a very respectable collection too, con- 
taining the autographs of presidents and generals 
and other notabilities, gathered by my predeces- 
sor in the office of librarian — but I mean the col- 





lecting of local, town orcity papers, such as docu- 
ments, plans, deeds, receipts, letters, and an end- 
less number of public or private papers illustrat- 
ing the history of town business, private individ- 
uals, and estates. In all our garrets and public 
depositories are hundreds of such documents of 
incalculable value to conveyancers and genealo- 
gists and local historians, If the greater annals 
of the State are based on the lesser annals of the 
towns, how important are these sources of infor- 
mation to the general welfare. In such deposi- 
taries are many unrecorded deeds of great impor- 


| tance in tracing the links in the line of descent of 


an estate. I know of one instance in our own 
small city where the sum of one hundred dollars 
has been offered for the finding of one such unre- 
corded deed. In giving a history of the location 
of the houses of our early settlers for the use of 
the historic sites committee for the benefit of our 
250th anniversary; soon to occur, 1 have found 
our collection invaluable. 

To further the interests of local history I pre- 
pared, and our city has published, a bibliography 
of the local history of Woburn. The few pages 
it contains, I am sorry to say, so slowly have I 
worked, cost me five years of labor. In this 
bibliography, under the heading of “* Unprinted 
Matter,’ 
alluded to under the name of Collections. They 


, 


these manuscripts and documents are 


are there called the Thompson collection (main- 
ly diaries and memorandum-books); these are 
the papers of an annalist of the last century, 
whose diary in one section covers a period of 
thirty-two consecutive years, There are also the 
Wyman and Cutter collections (mainly docu- 
ments); the Wyman numbering over thirty-four 
hundred pieces, exclusive of duplicates, and the 
Cutter numbering three hundred and fifty-eight. 
These collections were given to the library by 
two individuals. The Wyman collection was 
made by a single man, who for a long series of 
years was postmaster and town clerk; the other 
collection was made by a physician of forty years’ 
practice, who gathered his manuscripts from the 
families of his patients, by persuasion and influ- 
ence. The old town clerk attended auctions, ran- 
sacked garrets, bought or begged every parcel of 
old papers that he heard of, or that people did not 
want or care for; filled his own house full of 
them; was looked on asa fool by the people of his 
time for spending his money for such things, and 
as a crank for thinking so much of them, 
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life he ceased his work of 
bef« 


At the end of a long 


re his death gave 
lic library 


gathering, and shortly 


them in a lump, as it were, to the pub 


of his native place, to be arranged as the mana- 


gers of the library thought best. It was known 
that there was a valuable nugget here and there 


did 
the apparently indigestible mass was arranged and 
of Wo- 


here were rolls of 


in them, but the true value not appear till 


indexed. Here were the autographs 
burn’s Revolutionary soldiers ; 
the military companies in active service in that 
full 


papers settling solvent and insolvent estates; 


war; here were deeds innumerable sets of 
letters, notes, and receipts, apparently without 
Nathan Wyman, 


humble collector, in gathering this material for 


limit. Such a work did 


posterity. Childless, and at last wifeless, he 
asked for and received no other reward for his 
gratuitous labor. Mr. Wyman was not only a 
collector of manuscripts but also of books and 


newspapers. On one occasion, to my certain 


knowledge, he refused an offer of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for a book, which he preferred 


to give to the library. At that time, many years 


ago, such an offer was esteemed exceedingly 


liberal; but thrice that amount would not be 


accepted for the same book now We have, in 
addition to the above Hections, similar collec 
tions of surveyors’ plans of streets and public and 


private estates. One collection, a private collec 


tion, bought by the library, numbers about 1 


The city property in plans is also deposited with 


Thus the li 
has in its possession some 5000 or more manu- 
They 


brary being 


us. They number about 280. brary 


ity itself, 


the | 


scripts relating directly to the « 
are frequently consulted, and 


always open, is a convenient place to find 


them 
how our collection was 


that 


I. I have thus shown 


formed, and would here state we collect 


everything in print relating to the city or town 


and all maps and atlases having relation to it 
also. 


II. 


exhibit them, interest 


The next point is how to art them, 


ange 
people in them, and what 
to include in them. 

How to 
tion 
number 
bushels. 
papers he had obtained from different families 


arrange them 


Mr. Wyman's collec- 


came to me in an indigestible mass; the 


of 
After some study I discovered that the 


papers would make two or three 


had been kept together, but without any other 


order of arrangement. I had read in some peri- 
odical that the British record commission broke 
up all parcels received from all parts of the king- 


fom, and arranged everything in strict chrono- 
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logical order. 


source, dated August I, 1556, would appear under 
that date. I found the mass before me t 

formidable for this, and accordingly attacked the 
first parcel that came to ha I took the first 
paper, read it, ascertained its date, wrote the 
year in pencil in large fi es on the back, and 


xt an 





aid itaside. Took the ne i did likewise, until 
the bundle had been gone through, when 
I arranged the papers by the year, and those of 
the same yearin order of month and day, the 
earliest date coming first I suppose this is 
nothing new to those accustomed to this thing, 


but an arrangement of this ki 


further, is a good thing in finding particular 





papers, for the natural sequence is thus acquired 
and the papers being generally labelled on their 
backs speak fairly we for themselves. I went 
through the whole llection in this fashion, 
folded each parcel in a paper wrapper wit! t 
String, and laid them away me boxes 
Then I began to index them, a is I lexed 
numbered them I numbere th first box I 
and the papers in that box I-I, I-2, I-3,etc.,t 
the t was fu In this way I could t 
whether a paper belonged to box I or any other 

x, when separated from it The number was 
written on the paper in red ink, and on each 
parcel were written the first and last: t it 

yntained, as well as the name of the family 
whence it was received Any other style of con 
secutive numbering w 1 provide 1 the first 
and last numbers are placed outside the box 

I began to index in a general way the prin 
pal names found in the papers in one list, and a 
the autographs fo 1 in another list I 1 not 
attempt to index localities, which I think w i 
be very desirable, and a letails one could add 
would greatly aid the value I arranged the 
entries under my surnames in order of date As 
an unnecessary labor | copied all my entries 
when finished into a book This was ten years 


ago, and the work cost me more thana year’s 
time. Not exactly wanting to do it for nothing 
I charged the library thirty rs for my ser- 
vices, and got it. 

How to exhibit them This led under 
arrangement. 

How to interest people in the Have them 


placed where they can be consulted under the 
lirection of the librarian. Have a proper care 
for their preservation, for they are of the kind 
that when lost can never be replaced. 

What to include in them. Everything of a 
manuscript nature, no matter how humble or 
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crumbled. Everything is of value to the anti- 
quary, and no one can decide for posterity what 
will be valuable hereafter. Moreover, as paper 
n former times was expensive, many things were 
written on the merest scraps, and each one of 
these must form its proper part of the collection. 
Many of these papers are fastened with pins 
made a hundred years or more ago. I should 
keep these in their place. In our collection we 
had a number of old account-books, These we 
folded in wrappers and placed in our safe. Such 
books can either be lettered or numbered as one 


wishes. One difficulty with old documents to | 


persons unacquainted with them is the handwrit- 


rHE SLIDING-PRESS AT 
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ing. To such as are not easily decipherable, ap- 
plication can be made to experts, who will will- 
ingly lend their aid to the cataloguer. Among 
other things might be said, avoid the use of 
paste ; do not try to mount your documents ina 
book. Fold them away in their natural con- 
dition so that the writing on all sides can be 
be read. Do not use string in tying the bundles. 
It takes up unnecessary room and is apt to in- 
jure them. The wrapper in a document box will 
keep papers in place without other aid. I show 
one of our old document boxes and one of a 
later and improved form. The index itself will 
show the mode of entry. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


j 


By RIcHARD GARNETT, Chief Librarian. 


[He object of this paper is to give a short ac- 
count of the sliding-press or hanging book-press 
now in use at the British Museum, and to sug- 
gest the importance of its introduction elsewhere 
where possible, and of regard being had to it in 
forming the plans of libraries hereafter to be 
built. Every successful library is destined to be 
confronted sooner or later with the problem how 
to enlarge its insufficient space. Without con- 
siderable financial resources such enlargement 
has hitherto been absolutely impracticable, and 
even where practicable has rarely been carried 
into effect without a long period of makeshift, 
discomfort and disorganization for which the en- 
largement itself affords only a temporary remedy. 
The great advantages of the sliding-press in this 
point of view are two: it allows expansion with- 
in the edifice itself. without the necessity of ad- 
ditional building, and it enables this expansion 
to be effected gradually out of the regular income 
of the library without the need of appealing for 
the large sums which would be required by ex- 
tensive structural additions to the existing ed- 
ice 

I may assume that all present have seen, or 
will see, the photographs of the museum sliding- 
press exhibited to the conference, with the ac- 
companying description. I may therefore be 
very brief in my account of it here, and simply 
characterize it as an additional bookcase hung in 
the air from beams or rods projecting in front of 
the bookcase which it is desired to enlarge, pro- 
vided with handles for moving it backwards and 
forwards, working by rollers running on metal 
ribs projecting laterally from the above-mentioned 
beams or rods, and so suspended from these ribs 
as absolutely not to touch the ground anywhere. 
[hese are its essential characteristics, without 
which it would be indeed an additional book- 
press, but not a hanging-press or sliding-press. 
In recommending this system of additional ac- 
commodation, I by no means wish to insist upon 
this special form as the only one adapted for the 
necessities of a library. I have no doubt that in 


* Read at the annual mecting of the Library Associa 
tion, held at Nottingham, September, 1891. ,Reprinted 
from JAe i rary 


| very many libraries the arrangement of the pro- 
jecting beams or rods would be inapplicable, and 
that it would be better to resort to the original 
form of the idea, from which the Museum derived 
its own application of it —the idea, namely, of a 
skeleton door made in shelves, hinged upon the 
press requiring expansi running on a_ wheel 
resting upon a metal quadrant let into the floor, 
and opening and shutting like any ordinary door. 
I have merely to affirm that for the Museum the 
adaptation we have madc is a very great improve- 
ment ; but this is due to the peculiar construction 
of the rooms to which the new press has hitherto 
been chiefly confined. Rooms of this pattern do 
not generally exist in public libraries, and where 
they are not found I am inclined to think that the 
plan which I have just described, the prototype 
of the Museum sliding-press, may be found the 
more advantageous. I also think, however, that, 
for reasons quite unconnected with the sliding- 
press, this pattern of room ought to be imitated 
in libraries hereafter to be built, and when this is 
the case it must inevitably bring the Museum 
press after it. It will therefore be worth while 
to describe this style of building, in order that 
the mutual adaptation of it and of the sliding- 
press may be clear. It consists of three stories 
lighted entirely from the top. It is therefore 
necessary for the transmission of light from top 
to bottom that the floors of the two upper stories 
should be open ; and they are in fact iron grat- 
ings. It follows that the floor of the highest 
story must form the ceiling of the second, and 
the floor of the second the ceiling of the third. 
Here is the key to the sliding-press system. The 
beams or rods which I have described as project- 
ing from the presses that line the wall already 
existed in the shape of the bars of the grating, 
and did not require to be introduced. Nothing 
was needful but to provide them with flanking 
ribs projecting at right angles, from which, as 
you see in the photographs, the additional press 
could be suspended by rollers admitiing of easy 
working backwards and forwards, and then the 
sliding-press was fully developed out of the 
skeleton door. No thought of it had ever 
crossed the minds of the original designers of the 
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estimate. Another immense advantage con- In fact, I believe that the sliding-press is only 
nected with the system is the facility it offers of | 


gradual expansion. Any other enlargement re- 
quires new building; new building requires a 
large sum to be raised by a great effort of rating, 
borrowing, or subscribing; and too frequently the 
adjoining ground is preoccupied, and must be ac- 
quired at a great additional expense. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds would, I believe, be a very moderate 
estimate for such accommodation, if obtained by 
building, as the Museum gets from the sliding- 
press for £15.000, supposing even that the ground 
were free to build upon. In our case, however, 
this ground must have been purchased; and I 
question much whether anything short of an ex- 
propriating act of Parliament would have ob- 
tained it at all. We may well imagine the Tro 
jan siege we should have had to lay to the Treas- 
ury, to obtain the act and the money; the delays 
of building when these were eventually forthcom- 
ing, and the fearful inconvenience which would 
have existed meanwhile. Now we simply put 
down a sum in the annual estimates for as many 
sliding-presses as are likely to be required during 
the ensuing financial year, introduce them wher- 
ever they seem to be necessary, and hope to go 
on thus for an indefinite number of years. Any 
new apartment, complete in itself, must involve 
waste, for some parts of it must necessarily fill 
up faster than others; but in the sliding-press is 
a beautiful elasticity; it can be introduced wher- 
ever it is seen to be wanted, and nowhere else. 
Finally, and for the Museum this is most impor- 
tant, the additional space gained is in the close 
vicinity of the reading-room. A new building 
must have been at a distance, involving either 
great inconvenience in the supply of books to 
readers, or an additional reading-room, cata- 
logue. reference library, and staff. 

I think enough has been said to convince libra- 
rians of the expediency of taking the sliding- 
press, or some analogous contrivance, into ac- 
count, in plans for the enlargement of old li- 
braries or the construction of new ones. Some 
libraries will not require it, either because they 
are on too small a scale or because, like branch 
libraries in great towns, they admit of being 
kept within limits, or because, like Archbishop 
Marsh’s library at Dublin, they are restricted to 
special collections. But all experience shows 
that it is impossible to provide for the wants of 
a great and growing library on too generous a 
scale, or to exhibit too much forethought in pre- 


paring for distant, it may be, but ultimately in- | 


evitable, contingencies. York Cathedral Library 
might have seemed safe, but see the burden which 
Mr. Hailstone’s recent benefaction has laid upon 
it. To the librarian it may be said of Space what 
the poet said of Love: 


“* Whoe'er thou art, 


thy master see 
He was, r _ 


or is, or is to be 


I should add that the cost of a sliding-press, or 
of a door-press, might probably be much less to 


a provincial library than to the Museum, where 


the shelves are constructed in the most elaborate | 
| household in the same neighborhood. 


manner for special security against fire. 


one corner of a great question, and that in plan- 
ning large libraries it will be necessary to take 
mechanical contrivances into account to a much 
greater extent than hitherto. I am especially led 
to this conclusion by some particulars which have 
reached me respecting the new Congressional 
Library at Washington. I am unable to state 
these with the requisite accuracy, but I hope that 
some American friend may be present who can 
supply the deficiency. 

I have to add that the photographs of the 
sliding-press here exhibited by me were taken by 
Mr. Charles Praetorius, and that copies can be 
obtained from him. He may be addressed at the 
Museum. I hope that they fulfil their purpose; 
they cannot, however, of course, represent the 
press so well as the model of it constructed by 
Mr. Sparrow for the exhibition of library appli- 
ances at Antwerp, where it was shown last year. 
rhis is now exhibited to the public in the King’s 
Library, and Mr. Sparrow could probably pro- 
duce copies of it if desired. An account of the 
press was contributed by Mr. Jenner to the Zi- 
Chronicle, and by me to Mr. Melville 
Dewey’s Litrary Notes, both in 188; 


brary 


LIBRARY READERS. 
af th . 


From Report Enoch Pratt Free Lbrary, by Le 


imey 

As has been stated in previous reports, the 
constituency of the Public Library is of a most 
varied character. No one can predict what will 
not be called for. The range of knowledge has 
become very extensive, and its cultivators do not 
belong to any one class of citizens or position in 
the community. ‘The mechanic, the laborer, the 
toiling woman, are frequently anxious for inves- 
tigations of a character that startle the guardians 
of a library. They come to one of a free, pub- 
lic character as to ahome where they can freely 





iit 

seek for information with the probability of ob- 
taining what they seek. Hence it is felt that 
there is hardly any limit to purchases in all 


directions, where usefulness and good may be 
anticipated, except that imposed by limitations 
of income, accommodation, or extent of ad- 
ministration. There can be no fixed law as 
to the nature of the subjects and the names or 
number of the books treating them, which shall 
apply to every community and shall thus make all 
libraries exactly alike. These must differ from 
various considerations, arising from the environ- 
ment and tastes of the readers,and making their 
shelves, as it were, demonstrate the growing 
characteristics of the community, and the nature 
of the subjects in which its citizens are chiefly in- 
terested. Each public library must thus become 
the satisfier of its own constituency, without con- 
sideration for any other in the country, just as a 
well-managed and furnished household must be 
calculated to satisfy the ordinary wants of its 
members, and sometimes even their extraordinary 
ones, without reference to the nature of any other 
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unfortunate that the ci 
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I mayor of the amount ailable 
pleting the structure makes it impossit 
the front of the edifice the character 

mayor said in an intervie publ 
10, that he was ‘‘ rather surprised to see such an 
article in the A/era/d, which had been foremost 
among the papers of Boston in criticising the de- 


sign and the interior arrangement of the building, 


as well as the executive management of the boar 











I remember,” said the mayor a long series 

of articles written by Mr. Soule d publishe 
the Aera/d, with the editor proba 1 of 
that paper 

‘** The only features cut out by me from the 
front of the building were the two groups of 
Statuary estimated to cost $ 10 

‘*My reason for eliminating these items \ 
that I think the essential requirements of 
building for use asa pub ibrary are param t 
and should be first provided for All pure 
ornamental and decorative features are s rdi 
nate in character and should be postponed 
execution After the building is completed so as 
to be fit to be used for a library the city govern- 





ment in existence at that time 
mind whether it is necessary to supplement the 
work « ur tect by elaborate expensive 
groups of statuary, or they ay be provided by 
ate generosity 
I also recommended the ibstitution of 
arved oak doors for bronze in the inner vesti- 
bule, f thereby $2 


bule, for similar reasons, saving by $2 


ther changes, amounting in the agere- 








gate toa saving of $2 from the architect's 
estimates, are largely inthe rection of simplify 
ing the lavish interior f h and substituting fir 
for rare and costly marble in tl iecor n of 
ti terior 

rhe A mn, Aug. 18, regrets to learn that 
the Boston Public Librar » longer exercise 
tl liscretion ch ied by an ¢ ghtene 

N | ties and its er t to grant 
ip the priv 
oueg 
far be ! 
tit 
asions of 
] hed a 
t Pre lent 
lrustee: rhere is not a particle of founda- 
tion for the above statements, and the policy of 
the trustees has always been, and still is, to in- 
crease the facilities for the use of the library 
rather than to curtail thea To this the Nation 
replied : 

‘*We were aware of the printed rule which 
permits non-residents to draw books by special 
vote and ‘for weighty reasons.’ Until within 
two years, we believe, it was customary to issue 

; 


books to persons engaged in literary work with 
out this formality particu 
residing at a distance were permitted to receive 


books by mail or express through 


and, in lar, authors 


responsibvie 
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officers of the library who kindly charged the 
selves with this duty. This was the custom 


which we referred to as a generous one, which is 
lat the i the 
Continent, and is gaining in this country, and 
which the Boston Library 

In consequence of orders then given, forbidding 


use British Museum, is common on 


was dis 


iinued at 


subordinate < 


theer t senna away DOOKS In re- 

sponse to such requests, authors who had drawn 
n this way ceased to do so, understanding that 
they were debarred. Two instances of this have 
t rought to our notice There is little 
reason t yuestion that the effect which the 
measure had was aimed at, as the printed rule 
‘ $s not ntemplate the case of an author who 


t present himse n person at the desk 
h occasioned our 


matter 


The incident whi 


was a much simpler 


mment 


than sending books 








» authors at a distance It was the refusal of 
the loan of a book for twenty-four hours to Prof 
George E. W iberry In editing his ne 
ed n of She y's poems, which is to conta 
the variorum r ngs of editions and a 
known ms he we to t library t veril 

ertain readings in |} s proofs by the f simile of 
the ms. of ‘The Mask of Anarchy publishe 
by the Shelley Society O examinat 1 he 
I nd that changes must be nace proots a 
ready returned to the press and immediately to 
be cast, and a vexatious delay could be avoided 

ily y taking ok t Beverly for the 
! t A sing showed that the volume 
was open to restr rculation ; it was of the 
value of ten shillings, and, though one of an 
edition of pies vuld at present be easily 


to which 
have put it. He th 


replaced if lost; its only 


Prof. Woodberry would 











relates what took pla e 
‘I sent in m urd toth . " coming 
j Ss k is w wed the N y 
proof, explains e situa ind made a re 
Beve the " I be t ta t of 
I t I replied the favor w ge meand 
et ¢ Il k ‘ he said w per 
iT I re 4 indeed mew t 
€ by the riet less Fe zyrapt wi Lhad re 
and he turne a ine Ww tf " Ww 
esingular. I we hers a ered tl 
pes t ex gw WW ed e of 
s Ww t “ 1 rets ed 
' A } , e of the 
r \ nl was we k a half 
rs & I e tf x v l ad hat 1 
€ ed f ¢ ext day 
ere Ww ‘ t xen 
' ‘™M wig ‘ f ibra 
that l v titled card 
was pla I ‘ ‘ ence Library 
1 f affas ks there at my di 
f ithe H r m mec ely sent 
t xt Da 
[he refusal, on the gt 1 of non-residence 
was direct, respon e, and not further ex- 





plained. intimation that non-resi- 
inany way; on 
meant to be 
they had neither rights nor 
rhe rules were cited 


aS a matter of routine 


[here was no 
ent authors could obtain books 
ntrary, the in plainly 
i 


conveyed 


the ce pression 


was 
privileges in the library 


and the re d of 


juest dispose 





n tne rdinary course, as one of a class of cases, 
It was, as we characterized it, an incident ‘ unfit 
to hapf en’ insucha pla ¢. If the board should 
grant the librarian a share of that discretionary 
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power in which he is apparently so poor, it 
would materially assist in carrying out the inten- 
tion of usefulness expressed by its president ; and 
if the board should find some simple mode of 
obliging authors at a distance, on necessary oc- 
asion or proper convenience, as we said, the 
brary would escape unfavorable. comparison 
» Harvard and Providence, 2s well as with its 
neighbor, the Athenawum, Yale, the American 
Antiquarian Society, other libraries which 
are as excellent 
are rich in special collecti 
In the issue for Sept. 2y *‘ F. M.” wrote from 
Hartford : “ The letter from President Abbott is 
simply astounding, and raises the question what 
the English language means in his use of it. For 
years, up to last year, Hartford workers in litera- 
ture or science have been enabled by the kind 
services of Mr. F. B. Gay, the present librarian 





anu 


ns 


of the Watkinson Library, to supplement the 
Iiartford resourc:s by drawing on those of 
Boston, I have done so repeatedly, and the 


service was beyond price. Buta year ago, with- 


out any notice whatever, the privilege was sud- | 


dealy withdrawn, and application of Mr. Gay for 
the customary loan being flatly refused, not only 
for that occasion but for the future. Is this what 
Mr. Abbott calls ‘ increasing the facilities for 
the use of the library’? ‘he trustees have a 
right to do what they will with their own, but 
why make statements which hundreds of people 
(to put it moderately) know to be untrue?” 








In the Nation for Oct. 6 Mr. C. S. Peirce 
wrote : ‘* The hopes of one student were mightily 
raised when Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott averred 
that there was ‘ not a particle of foundation’ for 
the statement that the Boston Public Library 
‘no longer grants to persons actually engaged 
in authorship the privilege of drawing books, 





though non-residents.’ Certainly I knew there 


were several particles of foundation, at least, for 


, 


the statement, but I inferred that the trustees 
were not aware of such facts, and were deter- 
mined they should not exist. I therefore vent- 

dto address the president of the board, say- 
ing this, and asking, for the reason that I am 
writing a course of lectures for the Lowell Insti- 


tute on the history of 


to borrow Gilbert's treatise, ‘ 


that I be allowed 
Magnete.’ I 


science, 





offered, at the same time, if desired, to deposit 
$<o as security for the book, which usually fetches 
about $35 inthe market. My letter was returned 
to me by Mr. Abbott unanswered. I wonder 
how the kingdoms of this world appear when 


viewed from that awful pinnacle, the presidency 
of the board of trustees of the Publi 
the city of Boston What funny little creatures 
ordinary men must seem! Such a situation | 
would be quite enough to render many a poor 
gentleman so dizzy that he would not know | 
whether he was telling the truth or not.” 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF BOSTON, 


Here are forty-nine more libraries in active 
operation, with forty-four volunteer visitors, and | 
a membership of 475 children. Each little library | 
of t§ books and a supply of juvenile magazines | 
and papers reaches not only the family of the | 
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| 
girl or boy librarian in the living-room of whose 
home it is placed, but also other children and 
families in the same neighborhood, for each read- 
ing group consists of ten boys and girls from 8 or 
)to 15 or 16 years of age, living near the librarian. 
| Each group has its friendly visitor. Once a 
week the children and the visitor meet in the 
home ofthe librarian. Books are exchanged and 
talked about. Often the visitor or some boy or 
girl reads to the group. Children are urged to 
read to their families, and visitors are often told 
of evenings made pleasant in these homes by the 
children reading aloud to their parents —the lat- 
ter often themselves unable to read. 

Ihe greatest care is taken in the selection of 
books for the libraries. Several volunteers assist 
in this labor, which involves reading and critically 
examining many books, as only the ‘st are ac- 
cepted 

When a set of books has been read by a group 
it goes to another group, and another set takes its 
place. Groups finish a set usually in from ten 
weeks to three months. 

At the weekly meetings games are played, and 
hildren learn the art of self-amusement at home. 

A monthly conference of the visitors is held 
for the interchange of experiences and discussion 


of problems and methods. The visitor of a 
home library meets with the whole range of 
| questions arising in work among the poor; and 
tact, discretion, and intelligence, as well as de- 
votion, are required. 

The 49 libraries are distributed as follows: At 
the North End, 9; West End, 13; South End, 
$4; Roxbury, 10; Dorchester, 3; South Boston, 


5; East Boston, 1; East Cambridge, 2, and Cam- 
bridgeport, 2. 
the rescue of children from moral rt equires 


atmosphere 
libraries 
gence for 


yn of the mora 
up,and the home 


1 varied int 


above all the purificati 
in which they grow 

bring a fresh, strong, ar 
good to the home and the neighborhood. 


MR. GOSSE ON READING. 
One of the best addresses lately delivered to 


literary London,” says the Londoncorrespondent 
of the Critic, Feb. 27, ‘‘ was that by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse at the annual meeting of the College for 
Men and Women, when his subject was ‘ Read- 
ing as a Recreation.’ I hope the address may 
be printed, for it is impossible to quote where 


so much was excellent. The plea that people 
should be free to read the books they rea 
like—the plea that in different moods one is 


pleased by different authors (or even by dif- 
ferent productions of the same author)--the 
plea that ‘it is impossible to restrain a genuine 
taste for literature within the limits of a handful 
of accepted classics’ — each one of these and 
many more put forth by Mr. Gosse, appealed to 
the sympathies of every true lover of books 
present. ‘There are moods,’ he cried, ‘ in 
which it is our privilege not to be serious ; and 
then the second-rate and the third-rate literature 
has its day — the queer books and the silly books 
— the books that ran too far ahead of their age, 
and the books that lagged too far behind. 

Anything for liberty and sympathy, 
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State Librarn Associations. 


IGAN YA 17 Vv 


THE second meeting of the Michigan Library 
Association was held in the Senate Chamber at 
Lansing, Sept. 14, 15 


Mr. Utley, president of the association, opened 
the meeting at 2:30 o'clock with anaddress upon 
‘* The public library in our modern system of 
education.” The secretary, Mrs. Parsons, read 
a report. 
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The time of the conference was devoted to the | 
informal discussion of practical topics that had 


been announced in the notices sent out a month 
before the meeting. 

Mrs. Spencer, assistant State librarian, 
cussed the laws which regulate the distribution 
of State documents, and gave suggestions in re- 
gard to procuring State publications that fail to 
reach libraries by the usual methods of distrit 


iS Ol AIStriou- 
tion. 


Some of th 


ais- 





e other t« pics were 


What special privileges should a library give to 
teachers, and how should such privileges be 
guarded against abuse 

What t graphical work re i t useful for 
a small library 





The best methods of infor g the 1 c of 
new DOOKS acded to the library. 
Annual stock-taking. 


Is it practical or worth while for the | 





rary t« 
undertake the collection of phot om- 
inent citizens and local view 

The discussion of these topics led to an inter- 
esting and profitable interchange of ideas. 
The officers elected for the year re H. M. 


vil 





vater, and Miss 
Mrs. 


Grand Rapids 


Utley, president; ss Eddy, Col 
Waldo, Jackson, vice-presidents ; 
Bay City, secretary ; Ball, 
treasurer. It was decided to hold the next 
ing of the ion in Chicago during the 
Library Congressin July, 1893. 


Parsons, 
Miss 
meet- 


associat 


Library Clubs. 


i r « 


fue ninth meeting of the club was held in the 
Unitarian Church at Concord, Sept. 21. About 
150 persons were present. At about! a.m, 
President Lane called the meeting to order. 

Judze Hoar welcomed the club to Concord, 
He told the story of Gen. Jackson’s struggle 
with a speech of welcome, ending with ‘‘ I've 
forgotten every word of my speech, but we're 


glad to see you all I Concord people felt 
curious, he to how librarians amused 
themselves when on a spree, and wondered what 
librarians would do in heaven if they should not 
find there. The London atmosphere is 
said to consist of nine parts fog and one part 
water ; Concord air is five parts patriotism and 
one part the raw material of libraries. 

Mr. Edw. W. Emerson spoke as follows 

** Members of the Massachusetts Library Ch 


said, 


see 


books 























































Sirens telling — but telling truly of the beaut 
the wonder, the happiness, the rest of t! juliet 
realms of poetry, of romance, of thought 
which you will gladly usher any mortal who sha 
come to you —yea, even should there perchance 





be a stray dragon or two among you who sur 
rounds the para of literature with his terrors 
lest some miserable human being handle ire 
lessly that sacred thir g, at nN you ar all 
alike heartily welcome to Concor 

‘* You— of course familiar with all that is 


the books you lovingly care for — know that some 
of them say that in this village are bea 
venerable things. 

‘*It is told of the great Turner that, as he sat 
painting the glorified soul of a 
one looking over his s! 


andscape, some 


1oulder asked where a cer 


tain telling object, introduced into his compos 
f 
tion was, saying, ‘I can’t see any such tower 
or what not. Ah sa Turner, bu n't 
you wish you could ?’ 
“ May you all look at our humble landscape 


village buildings and monuments like Turner's 
finding beauty that is there, or that you bring t 
crown it. 

“And now, with no excuse but that I,a layn 
have been asked to speak to you whose life 
passed in the temples and cloisters of learning 





and know not what else to say — I shall say a wor 
about the ideal library. And the first word sha 
be that foremost command of the first Architect 
when the greatest library was be ry fashione 
‘Let there Did any one ever see a 


library whic! light enougl 
“And the l Let the chee 
ing light of confidence in him help the student, 
Let him go to the al and find the gifts and 
the messages th re left for hin 


he never 


vas anything like 
second is like unto it 
cove n 
at Ww there 


blessed friends that 


at his 


need by knew, per 


haps hundreds of years ago. ; 
‘*And, third, the friendly, human gu nee of 
the good librarian. Better fewer books, but as { 
librarian with knowledge and taste, and also with 
tact and patience. The benefit of such persons 
and we have good reason to think there are 
many here—cannot be overstated, nor can a 
town overpay it 
‘* Fourth. Let the library bea ighth e keep 
its high tone, exclude steadily cheap buffoonery 
mere polemics, bigotry, and equally liberality 
when it stoops to come in scurrilous form. Let 
it burn with a steady light, overpowering the 
lurid and unwholesome flashes of the daily press 
which, even in Massachusetts, seems to be rather 
! a power to corrupt the judgment, morals, taste, 
and English of the reading public than to help 
them. And, to withstand this, by all means 


have the ancient, the immortal works, the s rip- 
tares of the nations, the epics, the aphorieme 
the hymns, the ballads, 


and the song, 


“What has helped you or me at the crises, the 
partings of the ways, or at our low ebbs Was it 
a remembered article in the 7¥r/une or picture 
in Life Or was it the word of David, of Paul, 
of Hector, or Antigone, of Socrates, of George 


Herbert, or of Whittier the godlike calm and 
perfection of Greek sculpture, the nobility 
piety of Michel Angelo and 1 


or 
he old masters 
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** Let art have a place in your libraries beside 
books, equally with them the triumph of human 
expression, of helpful beauty and power. 

** These September days are beautiful, but hear 
what a poet said of a farther-reaching beauty 


“ And yet, these days of subtler air and finer 

Delight, 

When lovelier looks the darkness and diviner 
The light, 

The gift they give of all these golden hours 
Whose urn 

Pours forth reverberate rays or shadowing showers 
In turn, 

Clouds, beams, and winds that make the live days’ track 
Seem living — 

What were they, did no spirit give them back 
Thanksgiving ? 

Dead air, dead fire, dead shapes and shadows, telling 
Time naught; 

Man gives them sense and soul by song, and dwelling 
In thought 

In human thought have all things habitation 
Our days 

Laugh, lower, and lighten past, and find no station 
That stays ; 

But thought and faith are mightier things than Time 
Can wrong, 

Made splendid once by «peech, or made sublime 
By song.” 

(Swindurne, The Interpreter.) 


! 


The subject for consideration was “‘ Local Col- 
lections in Libraries,” and in answer to a request 
to hear from Afiss Whitney, she said: ‘* The lo- 
cal collection of the Concord F. P. Library isa 
collection of books, pamphlets, mss., newspaper 
clippings, etc., written by Concord people, or 
about Concord and Concord people. I have | 
been told that this was the first library to make 
a collection of this kind. It does not include a 
copy of every edition of a writer's books, but 
often has two editions; thus in the case of Mr. 
Emerson's books there is a copy of the first edi- 
tion (when it can be obtained) and the ¢éai/ion de 
luxe. The collection originated during the 
change of the old Town Library of 1873, which 
had its home ina large room in the Insurance 
Building, to the Concord Free Public Library 
with a building of its own. In reclassifying the 
books and preparing for the removal we were 
surprised by the number of books in the library 
written by Concord authors; and among the 
large number of books and pamphlets given at 
that time were many duplicate copies. These 
duplicates were gradually collected, when the 
question came up, ‘ Why not devote an alcove 
in the reference department to Concord authors ?” 
and the Concord alcove became an established | 
fact. Many of the authors presented copies of 
their books, every one was interested, and the 
collection grew, until now there are over 300 
books and about the same number of pamphlets 
and mss. Many of them are too valuable to | 
keep where they can be handled by every visitor 
to the library. Some of the mss. are shown 
under glass 

**Concord is fortunate enough to have had a 
botanist who knew every plant in the town, and 
who introduced others not native here; to Mr. 
Minot Pratt we are indebted fora ms. catalogue of | 
the plants of Concord. Mr.George Tolman, the 
Concord genealogist, has copied the inscriptions 
on the stones of the oldest two burying-grounds | 
in the town, copied not only the words, but the | 
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| ‘ ‘ ne 
capitals, spelling, and division of lines; this, with 


biographical notes which he has added, makes it 
the most valuable book of the collection. Sena- 
tor Hoar has been especially interested in saving 
for the library many things of local interest: 
three letters written by Earl Percy, and an order 
signed by Lieut.-Col. Smith, both connected in 
one memory with the Concord fight; also a 
copy of Thos. Wheeler's ‘ Thankfull Remem- 
brance of God's Mercy,’ with the sermon of 
thanksgiving preached by Mr. Edw. Bulkley 
after the Brookfield fight; this was printed in 
Cambridge in 1676. From a leaf of a book- 
seller’s catalogue which accompanies it the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: ‘ This identical copy 
brought $72 unbound, and its condition was not 
very desirable ; but having passed through the 
hands of the best binder in England (F. Bedford) 
at an additional expense of $40, it is now with- 


| out doubt the finest copy in existence." A mar 


ginal note states that it was afterward, in 1870, 
sold for $275. There are parchments signed by 


John Bulkley and Rev. Peter Bulkley, before the 
latter came to America; two copies of the Rev. 


| Peter Bulkley’s sermons preached in Concord 


before 1646; a ms. bearing the signature of Si- 
mon Willard; also ‘A Compleat Body of Divin- 
ity,’ written by his son, Rev. Samuel Willard, 
who was at one time president of Harvard Col- 
lege. Dr. Jarvis, a Concord boy, but later cf 
Dorchester, has given two ms. vols. of remi- 
niscences of Concord, also a copy of Shattuck's 
history, with notes all through the book giving 
evidence that he had at some time thought of 
writing a history of his native town. A New 
England primer of the date of 1776 has an hon- 
ored place in the collection, because printed in 
the town. The G. A, R. post has invited all its 
members to contribute papers of their war recol- 
lections ; the post keeps the original papers, but 
all are copied for the library, and a considera- 
ble number are already in the collection. The 
pamphlets are largely original editions; usually 
two copies of each are saved. Accounts of all 
the local celebrities are preserved, if not in book 
or pamphiet, in newspaper cuttings. 

‘* Programmes of entertainments, especially 
when given by local talent, business cards, cir- 
culars are collected. Much of this material is 


| still waiting a convenient season to be arranged. 


Books about the town or its people are included 
in the alcove ; of these, biographical and other- 
wise, 14 are on Mr. Emerson, 4 each on Mr, 
Hawthorne and Mr. Thoreau. Most of the busts 
and portraits in the library are of Concord peo- 


| ple; six of the busts are not only of Concord peo- 


ple, but were made by Concord artists. With all 
the artists who now call Concord home, why may 
we not have in the future a Concord alcove of 
art as well as literature ?”’ 

Mr. W: RX. Cutter, librarian of the Woburn 
Public Library, read a paper on the Woburn col- 
lections (see p. 420). 

Rev. E.G. Porter, of Lexington, described the 
collection there, and emphasized the importance 
to every town of gathering anything and every- 
thing that might serve an educational purpose in 
illustrating the colonial period of our history — 
old furniture, portraits, busts, statues, even car- 
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hed and 


Miss Chandler told how 


had done in this way for Lancaster, and described 





his volumes of Lancastriana. 
Mr. /tllinghast spoke of the Harvard 
lege colle m of items relating to $ <tuder 


official enactments, class reports, phot 
and novels and poems written by the 

Mr. Yovtcheff, from Cambridge, 
library should have a specia'ty, and 
cover the same ground. 


Miss Cutler thought it necessary that the col 


thought eac 


not a'itry to 


lections should be in a room by themselves in 
order to preserve the quiet needed by readers 
and students. She drew attention to the des 


rability of securing pictures and photographs, 
which will be of great value later. 

Mr. Winsor took exception to the method of 
preserving valuable manuscripts and papers as 
suggested by one of the s He thought 


speakers. 
pea 
they should not ( place 1 


folded and 

boxes but put into scrap-books. 
Mr. Soule thor 

work to do thant 


be in file 
libraries have more 
spare, it would be wise 


f « 
Oo 54 


ght, as 


me to 
to enlist the services 


me local histor 


i a or 
other society which might furnish money, ma- 
terial, or work for the arrangement, indexing, 
etc., of the collections. 





club adjourned to the vestry about one 


o'clock, where luncheon was served After a 
visit to the library, the meeting was again calle 
to order, and A/r. Green read the following 1 
port from the committee appointed to devise a 
plan by which lists ef books suitable for publi 
libraries might be prepared from time to time 
and rendered accessible to the managers of insti- 
tutions of that kind 

The committee has had three meetings and has 
formed a plan. It presents in this report its 
main features, and leaves details to be worke 


out by a committee the 
contemplate the re 


' 
Asith 


appointment of which 


in port asa part of the plat 


propos d. uw. becorne Known to some me! 
bers of the committee that it is the intention 


the Library Bureau to emp!oy competent persons 


to prepare catalogue cards for subscribing libra- 
ries, and that in carrying out its plans it would 
have to collect new books prior to publication, it 


seemed best to the c« nqu f 
the officers of the Library Bureau as to whether 
the which it brought together could be 
used by a committee of the Massachusetts Li 


mmittee to make inquiry of 


books 
ry Club after 
The answer was 


r 
the bureau had prepared its cards 
a cordial * yes, 

This committee recommends that the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club avail itself of the kind per- 
mission of the Library Bureau to use its books as 


it collects them, and proposes the following plar 


club. Let the exe 


} 


for the consideration of the 


utive board of this association appvint a commit- 
tee of fifteen members to be divided into sub- 
committees of three members. Each sub-com- 
mittee is to carefully examine such books as are 


sent to it. The executive board shall 
' 


point a chairman aad a secretary for the general 


alist ap 


committee of fifteen These officers are to be 
additional to the fifteen members who form the 
readers. It will be their duty to select from 


among the books sent to the Library Bureau suct 
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volumes as the nk it w 1 be desira to 
ave examined, and to atrange to have them sent 
to members of sub-committees for examination 
Afier books have have been exa ned by the 
members of a Sit ( nmiitlee they wilt have to 
H ne oO the retary with recon € la- 
t s and nent lhe in and secre 
tary sh« i have the power to fill vacar s in 
the sub-committees It ist ght safe to place 
on lists to be 1 nmended for purchase a 
books that are recomn led by every one f 
the three members of a sub-committee It is 
proposed that a list from books approved be pre 


pared and printed once a month by the 





and secretary of the general comn ce and sent 
to such members of the l a wish for it, 
gratuitously, and to such other pers ind to 
such institutions as desire to subscribe for it ata 
price to be fixed by the committee lt is pro 
posed that such notes be appended to entries in 
the list as seem desirable to the general « nit- 
tee It is not intended to have books for y g 
ldren examined, but to depend for rece men 
a ns ot ¢t KS < that kind uf the kind 
i of the Ladics’ ¢ he Church 
Library Assoctatict Tt c f the ut 
seems t t ample for pay gt ex pe es whict 
vould have to red r postage, express 
age, and printing n car g out the plan 
recommen: ‘ | Signe 
Samuei Swett Green, Gar er M. Jones 
Harriet A. Ada I I. Whitney 
Mrs. Mary E. M t { t.3 
' 
r te t POLlow 
¢ g year Mr. W 
eg I ry, Pre 
e Fr | ry 
W ey V Pre 
1 Put Library 
ton, Newton Free | 
i the secretary 
t 1 favor ©a V 
r r ted 
The members then took carriages for hour's 
lrive about Concord’s variou laces of interest 
me oe oe rON retary 


fLibrarn Economy and fjistorp 


Aug. 20, p. 2 With ner 

‘* The Althorp Library to the bibliographer 
a y forever; but the ser ss nt would 
doubtless fi nearest rary gre t 


Dr. Lipsit rheological! Profes:or 
lied Aug that his libr 


collection « interest, € 


directed 
great general 


in respect of complete series 


r 
not to be disper 1, but shall be disposed of in 
its entirety. The whole has now been cata 
logued, and copies of the catalogue may be 


obtained, as well as further information, fron 


Prof, 


Bauniparten ena 































LOCAL 
Auburn (Me.) P. L. A. (Rpt.) Added 1300 
(457 bought); total, 4700; issued, 11,474. The 
treasurer's rpt. shows a deficiency of $146.45, 
which is fully covered by amounts due the associ- 
ation, The library was open 282 days. 


Arlington, Mass. On Sept. 29, at full town 
meeting, appropriate action was taken on the 
gift of the new public library building. 

The building is the gift of the late Mrs. Eli 


Robbins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who wished to per- | 


petuate the memory of her husband in the town 


where both were born and passed their earlier | 


years, and it will be known as the Robbins Me- 
morial Library. The site is nearthe centre of the 
town on the road to Lexington, upon ground on 
which the old Nathan Robbins’ mansion formerly 


stood, and within sight of the spot where the | 


men of Menotomy struck a blow for liberty on 
the memorable 19th of April in1775. The work of 
construction was begun in 1888, 
death of Mrs. 
has been performed by Winfield Robbins, 

The building, which is Italian Renaissance in 
style, and bears a strong resemblance to the new 


and since the | 
Robbins the task of supervision | 
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The building is lighted by gas and electricity 
and will be heated by indirect radiation, either by 
steam or hot water methods. The cost is about 
$1 50,000, 

The library has been endowed with $50,000 by 
Elbridge Farmer, a brother of Mrs. Robbins. 

Arrangements for the dedication were made at 
the meeting. 


Augusta, Me. Lithgow L. A. Ata meeting 
of the library trustees on Sept. 16, it was decided 
that a new library building must be erected. The 
association had available about $16,000, to which 
they hoped to add $15,000. A subscription was 
started by J. W. Bradbury, president of the 
board, who promised $1000 provided at least four 
others could be found who would give a like sum 
and a total subscription of $10,000 could be 
raised in three months. By Sept. 22 three gifts 
of $1000 each had been received by the association 
from Horace Williams, Emery A. Sanborn, and 
James G. Blaine, and on the following day two 
contributions of $1coo each were made by Mrs, 
H. S. Lombard and Mrs. S. Ladd Fuller —the 
entire $6000 having been raised within a week. 


| Another $1000 was given on Sept. 28 by Dr. H. 


Boston Public Library, is 55 by 110 feet in size, | 


and is constructed of pale buff Amherst stone, 
with a thick green slate roof and copper ridges 
and gutters, The basement contains the janitor’s 
apartments, store-rooms, bindery, boiler-rooms, 
and cellar. The first floor contains the main 
hall, 36x 18 feet; reading-room 45 x 35 feet; 
book-room, 50 x 25 feet; room for periodicals, 
24x18 feet; committee-room, 12 feet square ; 
librarian’s room, 12x18 feet, and the private 
and public toilet rooms. 
the gallery, 83 x 31 feet; 
square, and a lecture-room in the 
story, 42x 14 feet. 

The vestibule is finished in Knoxville marble 
with Levanto marble pillars at the main entrance ; 
the main hall, which is entered under vaulted 


study-room, 16 feet 
mezzanine 


In the second story is | 


arches and a rotunda extending to the top of the | 


building forty-five feet above, is finished with a 
Knoxville marble floor in rose pattern of various 
colors, and a fifteen-foot wainscot of lowa marble. 
The reading-room has a vaulted ceiling twenty- 
four feet high, painted in blue and gold ara- 
besques, and is finished in antique oak to the spring 
of the arches, with carved pilasters, frieze, brack- 
ets and cornice. The floor is marble mosaic 
with a beautiful border six feet wide. A hand- 
some fireplace adorns one end of the room and 
there are large niches opposite to the windows 
for paintings. The book-room is fireproof and 
has iron book-stacks, galleries, and stairs. It is 
capable of holding 60,000 v. The room for peri- 
odicals has a marble mosaic floor, is finished in 
antique oak, with frescoed walls, and adjoins the 
committee-room, which is finished in a similar 
manner. The librarian’s room is of mahogany 
finish, with a quartered oak floor, and the gallery 
is finished in ivory white. In the middle of the 
gallery is the upper part of the rotunda, witha 
gilded dome supported by eight carved Corin- 
thian columns. The furniture of the rooms is of 
the best quality of antique carved oak, 


M. Harlow, and on Sept. 30 $1000 was contrib- 
uted by Hon. Joseph H. Williams, Only $2000 
remains to be collected, and the trustees are con- 
fident of securing it long before the specified time. 

By a former vote of the trustees, any donor of 
$1000 can have an alcove in the new library 
named in his honor, or bear the name of any one 
he may designate. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute. The Pratt 
Institute Monthly, vol. 1, no, 1, appeared on Oct. 
2. It is an attractive 20-page journal, devoted to 
the interests of the institute in all its depart- 
ments, The library is represented by a ‘‘ Library 
Bulletin,” which ‘‘ will contain, from month to 
month, monthly statistics of the library, record of 
the month’s accessions, classified by subject ; 
announcements pertaining to the library and 
library classes; book notices and literary miscel- 
lany.” It will ‘‘ also give from time to time lists 
of reading on various subjects, courses of study 


| as arranged by or for clubs and classes, articles 








on books and authors, suggestions as to the use 
of the library, and a series of papers on the great 
libraries of the world. The attention of special 
students will be called to new books and articles 
in their line, and the library will make it a special 
study to notice desirable books for children’s 
reading as such appear in print.”” A subject list 
of 56 books—summer accessions — is given, with- 
out call numbers as ‘‘at the time of going to 
press the volumes had not been closely classified. 
Hereafter the list of accessions will al- 
ways be accompanied with the numbers.” The 
Monthly will appear in the future on the 15th of 
each month. 


Chicago. Newberry L. On Sept. 23 Dr. Poole 
talked to nearly 100 young women of the Back 
Lot Society, of Evanston, on old books, sketching 
the origin and history of printing, and show- 
ing them many of the treasures of the library. 
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' 
}4; tota 
and juv, 62. 
card-holders 48,228 


Iss 


Chicago P. L. (2othrpt.) Added 14,¢ 
177,178; issued 1,414,469 v. (fict 
700,917 periodicals; ! 

The 25 branches 
employees were paid $57,717 The bi 
cost $7079.85; the 704 
Ihe report contains a 
building. 

‘* The establishment of branch rea 
in addition to our de] 


ied 407,74 


periodicais Cost $3410.95 


easing view of the new 


ng-rooms, 
nvenient 


» be most popu 


very stat 
places within the city, has proved t 


ons, | 


lar and useful. They have been furnished witha 
useful and large set of books for reference 


while such periodicals are kept on file as suit the 
character of the neighborhood. In the work of 
replacing attractions of the baser kind by those 
of a higher order, the library has, in this quiet 
manner, taken an effective part he reference- 
rooms of the main library, th 
branch reading-rooms, being open on holidaysas 
well as on Sundays, offer the most admirable in 
ducements for the promotion of 
intellectual recreation.’ 








as well as those of the 


quiet study an 


Cincinnati (O.) P. 7 rhe library 
contemplating the introduction of 
circulating department. Trustee J. 
who is in favor of the plan, wrote t 
librarian of the Los Angeles P. I 
such an innovation was prod 
results, and received a reply as follows: 

‘We have had in circulation for thr 
years, and I think it one of the most popular feat- 


trustees are 
music in the 
H. C: Smith 
» Miss Kel 
asking whether 


tive of satisfactory 


iso, 


mMmuUSI¢ 


ures of the library. It is all of the classical 
order. The effect upon the musical culture of 


our people has been wonderful. It serves to hold 
as members a class of people that usually do not 
use the library, although its principal support is 
by taxation, and keeps a friendly interest that is 
so necessary to the progress of a library. 

‘“We got the music in paper, Peters’ and Lit- 
loff’s edition, and had it bound in flexible leather 
covers at an average cost of 35 cente per book. 
Our circulation has doubled since the report I sent 
Oakland City has put in a collection of 
and writes, ‘ Success beyond expectation.’ 
I jshould largely increase ensem+/e music, four 
iolin and piano, etc., et We 
have not half enough to supply the demand. We 
consider our as important fiction in 
adding to our resources We have Cincinnati 
musicians living here, who say our music collec- 
tion is a small consolation for the lack of Cincin- 
nati’s advantages in the musical line.” 


you, 
musi 


hands piano, vi 


music as 


Cornell Univ, L. ‘* The interesting exercises at 
the opening of the new library building in Octo- 
ber, 1891, have been printed in a fine quarto 
pamphlet, illustrated in a way to give a good idea 
of the beauty and aptness of the structure, which 
seems ideally well placed (on a hillside) for in- 
definite enlargement of its stack-room. Portraits 
of Mr. Henry W. Sage, who generously bore the 
cost of erection; of ex-President White, who be- 
stowed his remarkable historical collection upon 
the library; and of Mrs. Jennie McGraw-Fiske, 
after Miss Whitney's medallion, are 
inserted.” — Nation, July 14. 


likewise 









































































Detroit ( Mich.) P. 1 Librarian Utley sul 
nits the following suggestions to the various 
fall and winter study classes of the city 

‘ The various reading clubs and classes of the 
ty are now preparing for their fall and winter 
work. fhey are arranging their programmes 
and choosing topics of study. hey rely very 
largely upon the Public Library to supply t 
books needed. If, when they have decided upon 
a subject, and selected the ks desire they 
will hand in their lists at the ary, they wil 
o themselves, as well as « ers, good service 
Phis will enable the library to procure such 
t KS aS are not airead rt t ves nd ( 
establish such regulat or their rculatior 
nd use as serv the onvenience of the 
greatest number of person Several bs, it is 
known, are intending to take up the study of 
Greece. In fairness to all, an equal opportunity 
should be afforded to all to mak se of the |! 
brary books relating to this subject. If informe 
beforehand what books are likely to be wante 


be studied, the librarian 
eryv- 
most 


or what subjects are to 
will adopt such measures 
body an opportunity 

Pt 





as Wi *toe 
make e t the 


desirable books. 


Exeter, N. H. Thenew Public Library building 
is to be erected at once on the site of the old 
county building The library started from a 
reading club in 1550, the members of which con 
tributed books and pamphlets In 18 the town 
agreed to pay the sum of $3 annually for the 
support of the enterprise, which amount has 
since been increased to $ [he library has 
now over $000 v.; an income of $s¢ from the 


Merrill is de 
he design for 
The 


Dr. Charles A. 
of books 


in class 


estate of the late 
voted to the purchase 
the new building is 
central feature is a round arched porch, crowne 
by a gable, in which is a rich-moulded terra t 
, on which appears the inscription 


al character. 


ta cartouche, 
** Public Library.”’ The front shows a full breadth 
4 





of 52'¢ feet. The central porch, standing fou 
feet forward of the main front line, occupies 
with its flanking piers, 21 feet The entrance 
arch, 16 feet high, gives a 13-foot spanning upor 
a porch eight feet deep. Ihe building will be of 

of rich, soft color, with light granite 


yellow brick 
for underpinning 


rhe 


wil 


window sills, and caps. 


central hall, 11 feet wide a 20 feet long, 
| 


form the delivery-room, and on the right and 


left will be a reading-room and a museum which 
will be 18 x 25 feet and 15 feet in height rhe 
rvoms are so located that the librarian, as he 


j has an oversight of them 
of the delivery-room which he faces. The 
immediately behind the librarian’s 

3; feet. Its height is 16 feet, so 
requires there can be 
spiral stairs and light 
under the whole 
feet wide, 19 feet 


-livery-desk, 


two 


desk, is 25 xX 
that when o« 
stories for books 

l There is a 
A small side wing 
feet high, will be used for unpacking 
and mending of books 


Casit n 
with tron 


rT 
ga leries cellar 
structure 

long, and 9g 


sorting vering 


Hartford (( Fl Ihe library opened in 
its new building September 15, on which day 35% 
cards were is The new rules regulating 


nn 


ued 
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; 
the use of books were given out on Sept. r4, | 
They are as follows 

Immediate notice of a change of residence 
must be given to the librarian. Neglect to do 
this will subject the holder to a forfeiture of 
privileges. 

** The registered holder of a card is responsible 
for all books drawn, by whomsoever it may be 
presented. To avoid responsibility for books 
lost by unauthorized persons, a registered holder 
should give immediate written notice to the li- 
brarian of the loss of the card. The lost card 
will be replaced at once, upon the return of all 
books drawn on the same and the payment of } 
ten cents, 

“ Any person wishing a book from the open 
shelves should take it to the loan clerk for reg 
istry. The books marked ‘ reference” are not 
to be loaned. 

**Only one book may be taken out on each 
card except in case of a work in several volumes. 

“ Ask for a book by writing its number, author, 
and title on the call-slip. In the case of novels 
the numbers may be omitted. 

‘If requested on the call-slip, the librarian 
will select books for an applicant, except on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening. 

‘* Books, except novels and stories, may be 
reserved, if the library card is left at the loan- 
desk. 

“ Books, except those marked ‘‘one week,” 
may be kept two weeks, and if returned to the 
library for the purpose, may be renewed for 
two weeks more. One week books are not re- 
newable. 

‘* A fine of four (4) cents for one-week book 
and two (2) cents fora two-weeks’ book will be 
charged for each day that the same is kept over 
time, and this fine must be paid before another 
book can be taken on the same card. 

** In all cases where there has been diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, or small-pox in a house 
during the time that a book belonging to the 
library has been there, the fact must be reported 
to the librarian when the book is returned.” 


Hoboken (N. J.) P. L. Complaint is made that 
the present quarters of the library are entirely 
unsuitable. They are too cramped, and from a 
Sanitary point of view hardly fit for the library 
employees or the reading public. Most of the 
time the library is overcrowded, and in conse- 
quence of the small quarters and the low ceiling 
the atmosphere is anything but pure. The shelves 
are unable to hold all the books, and the floor has 
to be used for this purpose. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on Sept. 
25 a plan was presented whereby the trustees may 
be authorized to issue bonds for a library build 
ing, and it was decided to draft a suitable bill for 
presentation at the next legislature. A copy of 


the proposed bill will be sent to every free li- 


brary in the State. 
Massachusetts, Free public libraries. (In Bos- 
ton evg. Transcript, Sept. 9.) 14 column, 
An account of the Free Public Library Com 
mission. 
The Massachusetts F. P. L. Commission will 
send to all the public libraries in the State a cir- | 


cular asking for information which will be used 
in preparing an exhibit for Chicago which will 
form a part of the general educational exhibit of 
Massachusetts. This inquiry is under the charge 
of Mr. C. B. Tillinghast, the State librarian, who 
is one of the members of the commission The 
information gathered will include such points as 


the number of bound volumes in the library, the 


circulation of books for home use, the appropria- 
tions by the towns and cities for the support of 
their several libraries in 1891 and 1892, the 
money which the library receives from the dog 
tax, its income from other sources, if any; what it 
costs to run the library, the outlay for books in 
the last financial year, and the number of branch 
libraries within the municipality. It is the plan 
of Mr. Tillinghast to have a map prepared for 
the Chicago exhibition which will show for every 
town and city in the State the number of volumes 
in its public library and the total population. 
These figures can be placed with distinctness 
upon a map of the State some four or five feet 
long, and they will show not only the actual ex- 
tent of the free public library system, but the ex- 
tent to which the people of the several towns are 
supplied with good reading through public agen- 
cies. The blank space at the sides and bottom of 
the map can be utilized for the publication of fur- 
ther statistics regarding these libraries. It is 
also proposed to issue the same in reduced form 
convenient for circulat’on asa pocket map, so that 
the presentation of facts may become more famil- 
iar. 
The Boston 7vanscrift of Sept. 9 has a cul- 
umn article describing and praising the work of 
the commission An interesting statement is 
‘* that wherever a library is made free its patron- 
age increases several fold. This is the invariable 
rule. It may be explained as one pleases, but Mr 
Tillinghast says that it is only the fact he is con- 
cerned with, and that is that just as sure asany li- 
brary formerly exclusive is opened free to the pub- 
lic the number of readers greatly increases One 
instance is mentioned where the annual number 
of readers rose during the first year after the li- 
brary was made free from 1100 to 7000 and the 
number of volumes circulated from 41,000 to over 
150,000, This is about the proportion which is 
usually observed when such a change occurs. 
Phere has just been received a letter from one of 
the largest libraries in Connecticut asking ques 
tions about the expense of administration of a li- 
brary with from 20,000 to 25,000 books. This 
very library was formerly controlled by an asso- 
ciation, but it was made free, and the conse- 
juence was that the number of its readers was 
increased six-fold, and the circulation of its books 
was much enlarged. There is something in 
the fact that a library is free, it is said, which 
seems to make it far more popular than is possi- 
ble even when the fee charged for the use of 
books isonly nominal. The mere fact of a charge 
seems to take away all the charm about the li- 
brary. An annual fee of twenty-five cents for the 
use of a library will practically shut out the pub- 
lic, while the removal of the fee will make the 
rooms busy places. Of course the twenty-five 
cents per year is too small a matter for considera- 
tion on the part of many who use the library, but 



























































the fact remains that a small 
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brary desertec h would be crowded if the use | the least-called-{ 
{ the oo ks bsolutelvy free.”’ preparations as w 
V rake Wis.) Po L The trustec t an | ¢SSary to transfer 
sidjourned meeting on Sept 21 postpone in its new quarters 
efinitely the election of alibrarian. By a unani- ¢ reporter, Septet 
mous vote the salary of Miss West, the acting li- regard tothe ret 
brarian, was raised to $2500 a year. A number ‘If the new bi 
of the trustees expres ithen selves as desirous £ t I tt weuld t 
of letting the « tion of a librarian g veruntil tne rary As 
the annual meeting in May, 1803 hen it will be | Close tora short t 


necessary to ciect, 
term will expire then. 








in 


. , \ vth ng 
New Haven nn) F. P Add 7 tota -/ 
‘oa : e ns ; 1 which the secon 

15,978; issued 128.4 1 increase of 7522, the |, saa 
‘ iry Was accompi 
most of which increase 1 e attr ito the , 


new building); 


less than the previous year. ‘* A large increase 





s, during w 


4 


in the n er of »oks purchased has increased , 
nfenee ented ot oe 
* , 4 ot I g with those ¢t 
the expense of cataloguing books, and the increase ; 
+} 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1a . ! Ww cing p Ke 
in the work o! Keeping the large | iding mn order rl : , 
. € ral Wiil 
and attending to the increased demand for books oe 
. : te SiOong asf 
has necessitated a larger force and, conse ently ~e 
: . ‘ Vv es in the r 
an increase of the salary expenses . 
‘ , . ‘ . an if arfa.r rN { 
rhe librarian says A pra a istrati f 
the practical 1 y of blic librarie the busi- 





ness man recently 


if ] 
came to mv notice. A member 











of one of the largest ing firmsin the country 
i , “Te feet ted to ne 
stated publicly that he had as much work as could , , i 
1 nothing but 1 
be done away fror e building 3 erecting ; =o 
" , . : Ww cupy the six 
n the city of Worcester, because en d ; 
) giv 


find directions for 


of work by const gt put : sag wate 
will t the reu 
Newark (N. J.) P. 1. On October 17 the I n will be 53x 
Drary will complete its thid year of existence and | the clevator ha 
the new registration of card-holders will begin. | will be the delivery 
[he cards were originally issued for three years near the desk, 12) 
and those persons whose cards have expired w the use of person 
be obliged to make out new applications and re- | books and make s¢ 
ceive new cards, rt m to be know 
At present the cards issued from the library are | 1 gical Department 
of three colcis Non-residents are givena green | and those desiring 
card ; residents receive cards of yellow manilla | On the seventh fl 
cardboard, and residents who have st the cards | men, 60x 64 feet, 
first issued them have received sa!mon- c In this room i 
cards. The new cards t e given those |} ing ments and ! 
expired cards will gray incolor. Non-res i will be the reference 
or duplicate cards will remain unchange 2 the dents, newspaper 
salmon-colored card will be abandoned t reference work 
Vewport, R. 1 hed 1 Libra (162d rpt will be open fora 
Added 890; total 37,181 sued 11,282 t will be permitte 
North Brookfield, M. On September 19 Gerwred trom Oe 
Erasmus Haston offered to give outright to the | S275 SPowt scr 
town of Brookfield $20,000 fora public library GREG WH be adr 
building, or $30 coo for the sime purpose, provid- | | re gt ; 
ing the town would pay interest onthe latter sun es puke 
at the rate of 3 per cent.a year during h ife Se ee ee 
if ] the br rial Ss 


that of his wife. 


Ata meeting of the library trus- 











tees on September 27 it was decided that the $x ‘ r 
P ter we are established 
000 should be accepted and $10,000 raised to buy 
} ' be ab'e vitn thes 

a suitable site. 

‘ : GO 20 pel ent, me 

i edmont {/a.) L. A. has started its work with more ork to do, 
73 Vovumnes paid for by individual subscriptionsto | we will receive 1 

: } + < : ; > ' hei 
the serary of $3 sO per hea , each member being | been holding off a 
allowed to select three volumes and permitted to | moval, having no 


draw one volume 


St. Louis ( Mo.) 


new quarters of the library will be ready ior oc- | able to get into are-proof quarters we would re 
cupancy by November 1, and early in September ceive numerous large gifts of books. 





at a time from the library. 


room This gift 
P. LZ. It is expected that the | made when I said 




















































fee will make a li- } the library force began packing aw 





ready, I will begin the 





Che library proper 














ice aSat present, to 


as we have moved 
volumes by gift. 


put them for lack of 
y verifies the prediction I 
as soon as we should 
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Seneca Falis(N. Y.) LZ. A. First annual meet- 
ing of the association was held on September 26. 
There are now inthe library 2000 v., 500 of which 
were purchased, the remainder being contributed 
by members. ‘The reading-room was opened to 
the public on November 15, 1891, and the books 
put in circulation January 1,1892. The member- 
ship dues are $2 yearly or $1 for six months, 


Setauket, L. J. The Emma S. Clark Memo- 
rial L., founded by Thomas G. Hodgkins in mem- 
ory of his niece, was opened on October 3 with an 
address by John Elderkin. The library is situated 
on rising ground in the centre of the village and 
is a substantial brick structure, fitted with all 
modern appliances for proper lighting, heating, 
and ventilating. It has a handsome window asa 
memorial of Miss Clark, is already well stocked 
with books, and Mr. Hodgkins has provided for 
its care and maintenance. The trustees are: 
Thomas G. Hodgkins, president ; Captain Israel 
B. Tyler, secretary ; Dr. M. L. Chambers, Cap- 
tain William Henry Edwards, and John Elderkin. 

In the course of his address upon ‘‘ The Uses of 
a Village Library,” Mr. Elderkin said : ‘‘ In col- 
lecting the books which are already placed in this 
library, and which form only a first instalment 
of its contents, the object which has been kept in 
view has been to present books which this com- 
munity will read. The bulk of the books, like the 
bulk of every popular library, is fiction. The 
novel is the only popular reading, except the 
newspaper, and the only rival that the newspaper 
has in the field of literature. ... The main pur- 
pose and use of the library are to cultivate the 
reading of good books. Even in this day of cheap 
reading-matter books are an expensive luxury in 
many houses where the necessary knowledge and 
curiosity to read them exist. How many would 
enjoy Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Charles Dickens, Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Coeper, Hawthorne,and many others less famous 
and significant writers did not the circumstances 
of their lives place these works bevond their 
reach! The generous founder of this institution | 
has laid this community under an obligation 
which is heartily acknowledged. The good work 
is not so much for usas for posterity. Few of us 
can hope to enjoy the ripe age which our friend 
has attained. During a long life—he is now 
nearly 90 — he has made the atmosphere a study; 
and it is his belief that only by breathing pure air 
we are led to higher conditions of life and mo- 
rality. It will be the study of the trustees to 
make Mr. Hodgkins’ views effective by the in- 
troduction of works containing information on 
this important subject. His great donation to the 
Smithsonian Institution, a large portion of which 
is to be devoted to investigating the effect of the 
atmosphere on human life, will doubtless result 
in much that is new and valuable, all of which 
will find a place here.” 


Waterbury, Conn. Silas Bronson L, (23d rpt.) 
Added 2304; total 51,218 (besides 800 v.) of school- 
books that have not been cataloged for lack of 
shelf-room); issued 65,350 (fict. 81.2 ¢). During | 
the 305 days the lib. was open 2226 v. were issued | 
for ref. and reading-room use; 27 v. are reported | 
missing; total no. card-holders 5567. 

** By request a small collection of books in the | 





Swedish language, about 100 v., have been added 
to the library. They are mostly histories or his- 
torical novels. They are much read, and the ad- 
dition of a few volumes occasionally would be a 
favor fully appreciated by those who can only 
read Swedish. There are 424 volumes of Ger- 
man novels in the library and 376 in the French 
language. There are a few books in these lan- 
guages in the other departments.” 

The librarian says: *‘ Besides ordinary methods, 
not a few special efforts have been made to en- 
lighten the community on the character and 
value of the contents of the library, but that they 
have not been successful is evinced by the fact 
that nota few of our most intelligent citizens 
honestly believe that it is little more than a very 
large collection of novels. Some who have used 
its reference-books for years, and who admit that 
it rarely failsto furnish the books or the informa- 
tion they seek, still insist that it is for the most 
parta library of fiction, and in proof point to the 
fact that more than 80¢ of books drawn out be- 


| long tothis class. If it could be impressed onthe 


minds of these people that of the more than 
50,000 v. it contains, lessthan 12 % belong to this 
class, or in other words, that in every 100 books 
there are only 12 novels to 88 that belong to 
other classes, it would correct a false notion and, 
possibly, lead some to use the library who sel- 
dom if ever visit it because they do not know how 
large and rich a store of other books it contains. 

‘* The resolutions passed at the last annual 
meeting, authorizing the librarian to issue extra 
cards to teachers in all the schools, public and 
private, in the city and town and also to furnish, 
free of cost, a copy of the catalogue or finding- 
list to each school, were carried into effect as 
soon as possible, and the issuing of cards was be- 
gun on the rst of last November. Up tothe 
close of the official year, ten months, 44 teach- 
ers had availed themselves of these privileges. 
To the 44 teachers 220 cards were issued, some 
taking less than the 6 to which they were enti- 
tled. The whole number of books taken out on 
these cards was 849, an average of Ig v. to each 
teacher. The result of this effort to make the li- 
brary more useful to the schools has not yet 
equalled my expectations. 

‘* It is acknowledged that there are serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the best use of our books, 
but these will disappear in the new building so 
soon to be.” 

Westboro (Mass.) P. L. Added 256; total 
8004; issued 29,873. 

**In acommunity with no material growth in 
population we find an increase intwo years of 20 
per cent. in library patronage, and the number of 
books taken from the library in a single year 
large enough to make an average of six books 
for each of the inhabitants of the town.” 


Fi IR: IGN 

Ayr, Scotland. On Oct. 5 the corner-stone of 
the Memorial Library presented to the town by 
Andrew Carnegie was laid with elaborate cere- 
monies. Almost the whole town tooka holiday, 
and notwithstanding the hostility of the working 
people, a great crowd was present. Mrs. Carne- 
gie laid the corner-stone and the Mayor, after 
delivering a speech of thanks, presented Mr, 
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Carnegie with the freedom of the city Mr 
Carnegie spoke at considerable length. Part of 


his remarks was as follows: I feel more strong- 
ly bound than ever to devote the remaining years 
of my life less toaims ending in self and more to 
the service of others, using my surplus wealth 
and spare time in the manner most likely to pro- 
duce the greatest good to the masses of the peo- 
ple. From these masses comes the wealth which 


is intrusted to the owner only as administrator 
Die Kas- 





Cassel, Germany. SCHERER, Dr. Carl. 


seler Bibliothek im 1. Jahrh. ihres Bestehens 
(16. u. 17. Jahrb.). Kassel, A. Freyschmidt 
in Komm, 1892. 39 p. 8°. 80m. 

Glasgow, Scotland. Mitchell Library. 11th 


rpt. forthree years, 1889-91), Added 9934; to 
tal Dec. 31, 1891, 90,537; issued 555,211 (fiction 
).72%). ‘* While the present building was being 
remodelled,” (18 months) “the magazine-room 
only was open to the public, the books being en 
tirely inaccessible. The complaints of the incon- 
venience to the reading public were numerous and 
well founded, but no remedy could at the time be 


provided by the committee, who were the more 
deeply impressed with the great value of the li- 
brary as an educational institution, and whose 


regret was increased that the citizens had not 
realized the importance and the necessity of 
adopting the Free Library Acts.’ 

rhe reading- room, 78 x 45, accommodates 


and 


about 200 readers, salreadytoo small. The 
ground floor contains a range of book-cases in 





which are placed that portion of the library 
which is in most frequent demand; the service 
counter, nearly fifty feet long, with catalogues, 
readers’ tickets, etc., is immediately on the right 
of readers as they enter, and but a very tew 
feet distant from 25, or 30,000 of the most 


popular books, Other books less frequently r 
quired are arranged in the cases on the walls of 
the reading-room and in the gallery, and the 
newspaper files for the most the base- 
ment, 


The rooms on the f 


part in 


rst floor are arranged for 


the use of magazine readers, for students, and 
for ladies 

Che second or has storage for 150,000 vol 
umes and accommodation for 400 readers 

Ihe report has two plans 

Leeds (Eng.) F. Pw L 22d rpt.) Added 4477; 


28,542 12 issued 


news-rooms 


total 174,455; total cost / 6d. ; 
visitors tothe 1,485,244 

“A branch of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
has been opened at this library where all intend 
ing emigrants can be supplied with the official 
cir@ilars, handbooks, and others particulars 
(wages, resources, etc f the various colonies. 

‘* There is a decrease of 2549 in the number 
of vols. issued. Perhaps the difficulty of access 
(84 steps) [to the reference library] militates 
against its success, and if this could be overcome 
I have no doubt the contents of this department 
would be much better appreciated. 

Three branches for home reading have been 
entirely closed, and juvenile libraries formed for 
the scholars in the schools where these branches 
were. Five additional juvenile libraries 
have been established during the year, making 


yOT ,O00; 


school 
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the total number of the school libraries 1 and 
two others have been largely augmented, 

Vaple Bihliote Vazionale Ihe mss. of the 
Naples National Library are being newly ar 
ranged in a manner which renders them more 
available to the publi Among the most im- 
portant are a martyrology of the 11th century 
and two Testaments of the same century richly 

luminated. Among the mss. in the Hir 
Chinese, Arab, Persian and other languages the 
Persian are the most beautiful Very valuable 
of the ‘* Divina Commedia 


are illuminated mss. 
| 


of the 14th and 15th centuries 


Librarians. 





Coo.tsriti, Miss Ina D., has been summarily 
retired from charge of the Oakland (Cal.) F. L., 
after 17 years of worthy service. Miss Coolbrith is 
well known as a poet of exceptional merit, and 
her name will always be associated with the 
early literary development of California, which 
produced Bret Harte, Mark Twain and Charle 


Warren Stoddard. The Oakland 7imes,of Sept 





29, in a column editorial on her retirement, says 
‘* This sudden and peremptory action will 1 

meet with favor in this community, and not or 

will disapproval be heard in Oaklan 

throughout the State and beyond its border 

will earnest, decided protest be m 

Coolbrith’s place in the world of 





what superior to the 


f 


rian of the Oakland 


tion is national; that 

is not. The library is merely a means of livel 
hood for one of the sweetest sirgers in the 
American choir of poets, a fact that the tru 
tees seem to ignore, As a matter of fa 
and as can be easily proved by indubitable evi- 


[ J 
lence, the Oakland Library owes more to the in 
telligent care and unceasing labor of Miss Cool- 
brith than to any other factor that hascontribute 


to its present status asa public institution. She 
has devoted the best years of her life to the ad 
vancement of its interests. Hampered, handi 
capped, oftentimes bitterly opposed and alway 


compelled to practice the utmost economy on a 
nt of meagre appré 
levy, she deserves the highest « 
every credit for what she hasa 
do not think it is right or fair tha 

dismissed in this cavalier, alm i 
manner, without one word of rea 
to show that 
sary and uncalled for. 

in the 
quoted as say 
hundred 


Ve are going to 
5 


priations trom the lax 


ommendation and 


We 


uld be 


ompiished, 
she shi 
t discourteous 
nora hat e 
her dismissal is arbitrary, unneces 


In an interview the 


Save 


same paper, one of 
We can 

a month by dispensing with 
try and run the 


trustees is ing 
about one 
her services. J\ 
library without that much 
Assistant Librarian Henry 


Pp. 
Peterson will, it Is 


said, succeed Miss Coolbrith a brarian, and the 

ottice of assistant librarian will be abolished. 
Davis, M.. Louise, has accepted the position 

of librarian in the Lawson-M’Ghee Library 


Miss Davis graduated in July 
York Library Sct ) 
two Vears ourse, 


Knoxville, Tenn 
from the New 
the ful 


, aller taking 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


BorGuese. Bibliotheca burghesiana: catalogue 


des livres composant la bibliothéque de S. E. | 


d. Paolo Borghese, prince de Sulmona. 3 


partie (Musique). Rome, Vincenzo Menozzi, 
64 p. 8°. 


Liste des prix d'adjudication des li- 


1892. 
BORGHESE. 
vres composant la biblioth¢que de S. E. d. 
Paolo Borghese, prince de Sulmona. Pre- 
miére partie. Rome, Vincenzo Menozzi, 1892. 
62 p. O. 
BRIGHTON (Zng.) P. L. Supplementary cata- | 


toria lending library; added a 


logue of the Vic 
catalogue of the Brighton and Sussex books in 
Brighton, 1892. 11 


+ 


the reference library. 
84 p. OU. 
GRACKLAUER, O. 





Deutscher Journal-Katalog f. 


13893; Zusammenstellung v. iib. 2690 Titeln 
os : é ‘ | 
deutscher Zeitschriften, systematisch in 35 Ru- 
briken geordnet. 29. Jahrg. Lpz., O. Grack- 
lauer, 1892. 68 p. 8° 1.35 m. | 


Harpy, G: E., Principal of Grammar School No. 
82, N. Y. City, and Chairman of the Commit- | 
tee on Literature of the N. Y. State Teachers’ 

Five the | 

a graded and annotated New 

C met, SO 


A limited number of inter 


Association. hundred books for 


young , 

York, 

cents. 

at $1, net. 

‘* The 500 titles are arranged in 7 groups: (1) 
General literature, including poetry, (2) History 
and biography, (3) Geography, travels and ari 
ventures, (4) The arts and the sciences, (5) Fiction, | 
(6) Fairy tales and mytholugy, (7) Miscellany. 
[he tiles in each of these groups are divided | 
into grades, showing at a glance the books that 
are adapted for young readers of different stages 
of inteilectual development. For example, one 
finds in the first and second grades, under ‘ Fic- 
tion,’ seven classics that have been trans'ated 
into words of one syllable — ‘ Swiss Family Rob- 


list. 
O., 


Scribner's Sons, 1892. 
leaved copies 
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inson,’ ‘ Robinson Crusve,’ etc.; while in the 
sixth grade are included such novels as Dickeus’ 
‘Tale of Two Cities,” Hawthorne's 
Faun,’ and Stockton'’s ‘Rudder Grange.’ Each 
title states the number of pages in the book, the 
publisher, whether illustrated or not, and the 
price; and is followed by a brief paragraph de- 
scribing the contents of the book.” — Book Buyer. 

The HARVARD UNIV, bulletin for October in- 
cludes a supplementary index to the subject cata- 
logue and the end of ‘* Special collections in 
American libraries,”’ 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Lisprary. Bibliograph- 
ical contributions No, 45 is Notes on special col- 
lections in American libraries, by W: Coolidge 
Lane and C: Knowles Bolton, 82 p. It notices 


collections in 200 libraries, and contains a full 


* Marble | 
' 
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New HAVEN roe & 
Catalogue, pt. 1, containing in cone alphabeti- 


Conn.) 


April, 1892. 


ca! arrangement fiction for adults, poetry, etc., 
urder titles aud authors’ names; most of the 
other books under subjects; also under au- 


thors’ names in case of the more prominent au- 


thors. #./.,#.d. 234 p. O. 


The SALeM P. L. bulletin for Sept has lists on 


the *‘ Spanish conquest of America, 1492 - 1600, 
and ‘‘ J: Greenleaf Whittier.’ 
CHANGED 'TLES. 
‘* Enthralled and released,” by E. Werner, 


Worthington, N. Y., 1892, is the same, in another 
translation, as ‘‘ Banned and blessed,” published 
by Lippincott in 1884. — JoHN EDMANDs. 

FULL NA 
owmetl Unive 
Mason (\ 


resources, 


S 


Ay ¢ , thrary 


tol 
lichigan, its geog- 
and government, 


Supplied 
Kendall, Franklin 
raphy, history, 
880): 
Clouston, William Alexander (Book of noodles, 
Flowers from a Persian garden, Popular tales) 
Curtis, George Washington (Horses, [efc.,] 188 
[ Halliday, Samvel Dumont] (History of the agri- 
cultural coile ge land grant of July 1862); 


> 


Halsey, Frederic Arthur (Slide valve gears, 1890); 
Chisholm, George Goudie (Handbook of com- 
mercial geography, 1889); 
Sterrett, John Robert Sitlington (writes on 
archeology). 
Anonnms and Vsendonnms. 
ssipof the century, London, 1892, 2 v., O.. is 


said on the title to be ‘‘ by the author of Flemish 
interiors,’ who is Mrs, Julia Clara (Busk) Byrne, 
wife of W: Pitt Byrne. 


E. B. Lanin, ps. of Valentine Dillon, in “ Rus- 
sian characteristics,” Lor n, 1892, 8.—-Z 
bookman, Londo 

E. Nesbit, pseud. of Mrs. Hubert Bland (au- 
thor of “* Leaves of life,” *‘ Lays and legends”). - 
Critic. 

The following ar rnished by ilenkamp/, Astor 
t'vary 

Alas. Eugene Sala, brother of F. Sala, signs 
his water-colors Alas. 

André Laroche. According to the Collector 


(N. Y.), Mar. 15, 1891, Henri Maigrot, known 
as an artist by the pseudonyms //enriot and Pi/, 
has also entered the ficld of literature with the 
pen-name André Laroche. 


Chas. Stuart Johnson,in Munsey's Magazine, is 
the pseud. of Richard H. Titherington. 

Claire Brune. Mme. Marbouty, known in 
literature as Claire Brune. -— A. ¥. 7imes, Jan. 


[ 22, "92. 


Clara Bell. According to a writer who signs 
himself ‘‘A New Comer,” in Allan Forman’s 
bright and breezy /ourna/ist, ‘‘ Franklin Fyle, 
of the Sus, and his wife are ‘Clara Bell,’ which 
popular signature they offered for sale for $5000 
to a Boston man, who accepted the offer.””" — Jor 
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order, 32 


Howarp, in NV. Y. Xe Sept. 22 p. 6, 















































EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


LONDON. 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business, H g experie 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheay and with thorough eth ncy I 
nection with all the Book Dealers the United Kingdom gives him the commar { the B 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and tot t 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britair 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission 
deductions, and forwarded by the quic 
Catalogues by early Mails, and 

from them. Periodicals an 














Noexpensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. 
Agency for the following Libraries and many olnhe: 
Library of Congress, Washington. Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins Univer 
and Quebec. Philadelphia Library C 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, B 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylva 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, C 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneay sP c Library 
California University. 
BINDING. 
Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries Specially Strong for Books of Reference. 6u 
Style for Works of Art Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books Calf xtra in Every Variety 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use Pamphiets Bound at Cheap Rates law 
Books in Law Calf Cheap Binding in Cloth Hard-Grained Roan, etc Dilapi 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac Simile Library Stam to Order 
*We more f t ast twenty year 2 { A i 
Americar istomers. Whe lent Va wt t years a we f it ¢ imm e ( re 
Library large supplied its e hrough M Allen's I A we y M € ¢ aries he 
to the Universities and Colleg in the East ive ed t rl cig I ks f mn the ne s 
ave heard from the officers of these Inst e testin t s 
rders werea!l ways filled 
**We cannot, therefore, do a greater service tot eges and Universities of t \ ‘ ese 
ents shall come, than to advise thet they employ this xpensive agency for r I arics I 
lish Books,’’—Presipentr W 1, jowa 
‘No better indorsement of Mr. A et the " 1 ¢ 
t For years, strict integrity and € j im I y 
sness bui p m ? y sma}il 4 na t er \ " 
entrust a ts I ] lers to Mr , P te ‘ 
n ke M I ’ New } 


dw. G. Allen's American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MEMBER AMERICAN 
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“Without question the most perfect trade bibliography 
with which we are acquainted.” London Book- 


seller. 
JUST READY : 
The American Catalogue 
1884-1890. 


The new volume of the American Catalogue 
covers the period July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1890. 
It is in two parts, of which the first contains the 
author-and-title alphabet, and the second the subject 
alphabet, List of Government Publications, Publi- 
cations of Societies, Books in Series, ete. 

Price, $12.50 in sheets; and $15 in half mo- 
rocco binding. 

The edition is 1250 copies only, and 
there will be no re-issue. 


- « “ There is scarcely a bookseller in the coun 
try who would hesitate a moment to expend twenty- 
tive dollars in advertising his stock; ought he to hesitate 
a moment about an expenditure that would enable him 


to sell hundreds of dollars’ worth of books in a year? 
Such an investment would a!so purchase for him a repu- 
tation among his customers for intelligence and trade 
knowledge that would pay him five times over.""—A. D 
F, Ranpo.ru 


This work ts indispensable to the bookstore or library. 
THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


28 Eim Srreet (N&AR Duane), N. Y. 
























































TH? 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, 


AND 
GENERAL AGENTS IN EUROPE FOR PRIVATE BOOKBLU Y- 
ERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's Great Ornithological Works 


ITIBRARY JOURNAL 





A Monthly Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent post-free on application 


Telegraphic A ess, Bookmen, I j ( 


136, Strand, W. C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London, England. 


Dr. W.T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington (THE authority 
in such matters), in a letter about these covers, concludes as follows: “I would sum 
up by saying that it is the first practical solution of the book-cover question.”.—W, 
T. Harris, 


‘ONE PIECE’’ ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS. 


Patented, United States, Canada and England, 1892, 


SIMPLEST. STRONGEST. BEST. 





Suitable for all kinds of Library and School Books, This cover is made of a strong ma a paper, is gummed and 
ready for use, and can be adjusted to any size book without cutting Being in one piece, there are no joints on back 
or sides to come apart, and it will rema‘n in place even when unsealed Its adjustability makes it useful to private 
readers, as it can be slipped over a fine binding and easily removed 

In three sizes, | N« (for 18mo to small 8vo) , $ 
prices per doz.,- N urge 8vo and bound magaziaes 
express paid, { Ne ts geographies, Webster's 4to Dictionary, et« 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, Manufacturer, 59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


School and College Text-Books Ketail at WHOLESALE PRICES, 


HE Executor of the Will of the late John C. Hurd, author of 
“The Law of Freedom and Bondage” (two volumes, 8vo) 
ra b Ini se Ceata’« R} _ ” = 
and The Union State : a Letter to a State’s Right Friend,” desires 
to carry out the wishes of the author and to place a complimentary 
copy of each of these two books in such public, college or law libraries 
as may express a desire for same. 
Librarians and others who desire to place these works on theit 
shelves will kindly address the undersigned, who will forward sam 
to them in order of their receipt. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 
Co-operative Index to Periodicals vs: sew eprtion oF LEwrs 


AND CLARKE’S TRAVELS, to be is- 
For i89i. : 
sued soon by Francis P. Harper, New York, will 
The annual volume for 1891 contains | be edited by Dr. Ettiory Covers, with numerous 


references to all the important magazines valuable ethaological, scientific and other notes, 


The entire edition be limited to 200 fine 


and a full author index. Price, $2.50 ', 
hand-made paper copics, at $25.00 nef, and Soo 


Orrice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


on fine paper, at $12.50 net The set will be in 


F ; 4 vols., 8vo, including atlas and index. 
28 Elm Street (near Duane), 





P. O. Box 943. New York. Subscribe mow to secure a copy. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: NEW YORK LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRano. 810 Broaoway. Hospirat Str. 10 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) a 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because : 

He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London and Leipzig. He has open accounts with all 
the leading publishing houses tn the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rave and scarce books, 


He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 


can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr, Stechert has for years furnished this Library witn most of its periodicals and European books, and has bough 
many thousand volumes. Mr, Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the _ ssiness, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer, I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents al 

Gro. H. Bakes, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


t tor us 


“Seven years agu, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘he result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered 1m the hbrary in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cust as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in d fe r 
ent bills from differeut places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew. and the rest 
of the comparisen was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.”’ 

Matvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 

** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and sccond hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency ia New York, represented 
by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur HH. Pacuer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O 


“Your methods and facilities for doing bus Ness, 4s I have exanined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date Lam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and moncy as dealing through you."’ ; 

Ernest C, Ricnarnson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you."’ 

A. 8S. Coutins, Act. Librarian of Reynalds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG, NEW YORK, 




















